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The Week. 


Tne operations of the gold “ring,” which had been talked of 
for some days as imperding, culminated on Thursday of last week 
in a “crisis” of the first rank, gold being rapidly pushed up to 
161, the Exchange thrown into a condition of the wildest excitement, 
brokers Griven half or wholly mad, and business completely suspended 
all over the Union. At last, an announcement that the Government was 
going to put $4,000,000 in the market brought everything down by 
the run within a few minutes. The wreck still encumbers Wull Street ; 
and though the officers of the Gold Clearing-House have been working 
night and day, the precise extent of the damage done has not as yet 
been clearly ascertained. But it has announced the failure of nine 
firms, one of which, however, says there is a mistake about it. Of the 
amounts lost by the dealers little or nothing is as yet known. Fisk, 
jr., and Gould, and their clan, apparently got the “ combination” up, and 
carried it on with the wildest recklessness and an apparently devilish 
delight in the ruin they were causing, and are now said to be repudi- 
ating a good many of the obligations contracted in their name. 
Threats of killing one or more of them are freely made by exas- 
perated losers; and it was reported on Monday and Tuesday that Fisk, 
if not others, was guarded by policemen. The loss sustained by the 
country at large is of course incalculable. It may be safely said that 
there was an absolute suspension in the wholesale trade in every com- 
modity for three days, nobody knowing what to ask or give for goods. 
The operations in the Exchange were of course simply gambling on a 
scale never before witnessed, dozens of enormous fortunes being on the 
table at once, and lost or won in the twinkling of an eye, and this not 
in a quiet, well-furnished room, by a dozen silent men, but publicly 
by hundreds of howling, desperate men, maddened out of all calcula- 
tion by frightful alternations of hope and fear, protracted through fifty- 

“six hours, and all this literally in the presence of an astonished, dis- 
gasted, and alarmed nation. 











The worst of it all is that nobody can tell how soon these scenes 
may be repeated. No rational man can doubt that they will be re- 
peated. There is no reason why they should not be. Nothing is more 
certain than that we are only witnessing the beginning of these combi- 
nations; that the conspirators are only learning their trade; and that, 
when they have once fairly mastered their art, they will, with a corrupt 
jadiciary at their back, treat us to exhibitions of their skill such as we 
now have little idea of. All that is needed to spread this devastation 
over the country is the agreement of a few bold and unscrupulous men 
to stand by each other, and the command of two or three million dol- 
lars, than which nothing is now easier. What is more, they will show 
the rest of the country that it will not do to treat New York as an ac- 
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cursed ites which the rest of the Union can keep clear of or laugh 
over, and whose wickedness godly men elsewhere can afford to pass by 
as none of their concern. New York speculators have now a rope round 
the neck of every business man in the United States; and there is not one 
of Barnard’s orders or injunctions which does not strike nearly as deeply 
in Boston or Philadelphia as here. There is no town or city in which 
his writs do not really run. As regards these gold corners, there is ab 

solutely no safeguard against them but a return to specie payments, 
and of this there is at present no hope, because the country will not 
submit to contraction, though probably the loss sustained by one corner 
is treble the cost of going back to the ancient ways. Nothing can be 
more delusive than the idea that Mr. Boutwell can be converted into a 
kind of special providence to protect the community from the goid 
gamblers, They can always dodge his golden showers, or can make 
their coups when his tank is low; and besides, is it not disgrace 

ful to a commercial community to have its business constantly 
dependent on the result of the attempts of a parcel of unscrupulous 
rogues to outwit the Secretary of the Treasury? The only thing we 
have to look forward to at present is Mr. Boutwell’s four per cent. loan ; 
but it is indefinitely remote, and indeed it is doubtfal whether he will 
ever be in office long enough to contract it; and yet there is no doubt 
that he is doing his best, and that nobody could do more without vig- 
orous measures in aid from Congress. 





There was some expectation, not at all well founded, as it turns out, 
that there would be a severe fight between the Massachusetts Liberal 
Republicans and the Prohibitionists for the control of the late State 
Convention; that the Prohibitionists would be victorious; and that 
there would be a secession—made quietly at the polls—which would 
result in a very light Republican vote and an increased Democratic 
vote, and which not impossibly might give the State to Mr. Adams. 
But the convention was managed with a skill to which hasty people 
might give the name of astuteness. Mr. Sumner was put into the 
chair, and the rank-and-file of the party listened with complacency and 
admiration to his elaborate speech on the foreign affairs of the nation, 
and readily acquiesced in the necessity of the Republican party in all 
the States still keeping its eye fixed on national politics and undiverted 
yet by State issues. Caucusing was discouraged, a meeting for speechi- 
fication taking its place, and finally the committee on resolutions 
reported, among the rest, one that was beautifully ambiguous in its 
treatment of the liquor question. The truth of the matter seems to 
be this: The Republican party in the country is honestly in favor of 
the rigorous enforcement of a prohibitory law; the rural dissentients 
are so few in number in any given village that they may safely be dis- 
regarded by the managers. In several of the large cities and the 
urbanized country adjacent, the party is to some extent opposed to 
prohibition—that is, to practical prohibition—and a rigorous enforce- 
ment of the law during the past few months would have driven very 
many Republicans into voting for Adams, though that gentleman is 
not to be called popular with any section of the party which he has 
left. But the understanding is now perfect that in the rural districts 
the law shall be really an effective law, and that where there is 
danger of alienating any large body of Republican voters it shall be 
enforced as it is in Boston, where to-day open and semi-closed bars 
abound, and liquors are sold across the counter within ten feet of open 
doors and the crowded street; and where on Sunday evenings beer and 
spirits are more easily purchasable by a casual customer than they 
are in New York. There will be a pretty heavy vote for Adams, which 
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will be thrown by the Democrats—who almost to a man actively 
oppose prohibition—by some Republicans who, on sociological grounds, 
oppose it, and by more Republicans who habitually drink liquors, and 
resent interference with their habits. These latter compose the 8.0.L. 
leagues, which probably number several thousand members. There 
are some few Republicans who even now talk of the possibility of 
Adams carrying the State, but Governor Claflin will; no doubt, be re- 
elected, although some of the men who voted for him last year will 
vote for his opponent, or will “scratch” him, either for reasons derived 
from the temperance legislation, or because of his gubernatorial con- 
nection with a railroad of which he is or was a director and stock- 
holder. 





Mr. Sumner’s address at the opening of the convention was, as we 

have said, very elaborate, and dealt entirely with national topics, and con- 
tained little to call for much remark. He took ground on Cuba which 
much needed to be taken by somebody of weight; and what he said 
was so forcible and sensible that it makes one regret more than ever his 
aberration in the Alabama case. Up to the delivery of that “ effort,” 
he was invaluable in Congress for his good sense and sound doctrine 
on all international questions; but since his indulgence in that little 
debauch with the Blatherskites, his utterances are naturally somewhat 
less weighty, and it will take a year or two of steady habits to bring 
him back his old influence. He asked a few questions about the basis 
of the Cuban claims to belligerency which, applied to a good many of 
the “Cuban articles” of our contemporaries, would produce an enor- 
mous quantity of light vapor. The organs of the Junta naturally 
ascribe his position on this point to a desire to strengthen his position 
on the English question; but it is difficult to see the necessity for this 
hypothesis. His definition of belligerency, except his division of it 
into aqueous ard terrestrial, is not new, and is not of his con- 
trivance, and has been held by every publicist now living since 
he became capable of holding “views” at all. On the ques- 
tion of repudiation, he was sound as a bell, arguing for payment 
of the bonds, according to the spirit of the contract, in gold, and 
pointing out, what most people have long felt, that the talk of re- 
pudiation has done, and is doing, more than anything else to lower the 
national credit, and prevent our getting loans at a low rate of interest. 
Let us add, and in no ill-natured spirit, that a few manly, courageous 
words from Mr. Sumner on this subject, when the Honorable B. F. But- 
ler, hot from the work of repudiation in Congress, was running for the 
Fifth District last year, would have saved the nation millions of dol- 
lars; but they came not—a circumstance which suggests various pas- 
sages from the poets. 





In New York, the main issue is the adoption of the new constitu- 
tion, against which the Democrats have sworn open war, and seem to 
find no good in it. In the Republican ranks, there is a slight feud 
between the “corruptionists” and the test of the party—the former 
presenting themselves, as we remarked in our last, once more unblush- 
ingly to the public gaze as men who, like other men, have their 
peculiarities, but are entitled to have them, and ought not on this 
account to be lightly rejected. The result is, extensive preparations 
for “scratching "—the New York Tribune advocating that powerful 
mode of expressing disapprobation, and publishing lists of corruption- 
ists who should on no account receive further Republican support. 
The prospects of the election depend largely, we regret to say, on the 
extent to which frauds will be committed by the Democrats in this 
city. Their powers of mischief are probably somewhat lessened by the 
coalition between the three Republican committees in this city. The 
two old “gangs” were unquestionably sold out to the Democrats at the 
last election, but the cheating machinery of the Democrats in this city 
ig now in such perfect working order that it will not be easy to throw 
it out of gear. There are, however, deep divisions in the Democratic 
ranks—the Manhattan Club and the country districts being seriously 
roused against Tammany, whose delegates had to “take back seats” 
at the State Convention, and have come back sorrowful. The 
other faction has got out a pamphlet against Tammany, in which 


The curious thing about all this, and the thing most worthy of atten. 
tion, is that we have here in New York the most perfect politica) 
equality—every man has the ballot, and poor men have two ballots 
if they like—so that, theoretically, “injustice” ought not to be 
possible; and yet there is probably no similar area in Christendom 
which is the scene of more injustice. There is hardly an abuse of the 
worst days of the most corrupt monarchies of the seventeenth o¢ 
eighteenth century of which we cannot furnish a specimen. Take, for 
instance, one of the greatest abuses of those monarchies—the holding of 
sinecures by court favorites; we have in the case of Mr. Tweed—who ig 
said to hold seventeen city offices, and who certainly holds a large por- 
tion of that number—something for which, we venture to say, neither 
the England of George IJ. nor the France of Louis XIV. affords , 
parallel. So that universal suffrage, per se, does not afford the slightest 
safeguard against some of the worst evils of absolute monarchy or 
oligarchy. 





Both parties are warming to their work in Pennsylvania. The 
State Central Committee (Republican) has issued an address to the 
people, in which it castigates the Democratic party severely, and men. 
tions “ casually,” as it were, that Mr. Packer, the Democratic candidate 
for governorship, evades the payment of his taxes. The candidate for 
the vacant judgeship it derides as an unknown and incompetent man; 
and then, turning to the record of the Republican party, of Governor 
Geary, and of Judge Williams, draws a picture which, though the 
colors are laid on very heavily, and the promise of happiness it con- 
tains is almost too brilliant for mortal faith, nevertheless is weighty, and 
ought to be telling, by its contrast of facts and figures. There is, how- 
ever, strong opposition in the Republican ranks to Geary ; and Judge 
Williams is to many the principal, if not the only, attraction of the 
ticket. All accounts represent the Philadelphia courts as in a bad 
way—not so bad as our own; but the political boa is covering the 
judges steadily with his slime, in preparation for a grand final swallow. 
The Supreme Court has adjourned, so as to avoid naturalizing for this 
election; but the Democrats declare that if they get a majority in the 
Legislature they will impeach Judge Read. 





Accounts from Tennessee, which are about as good as most of the 
accounts which come from that State, represent Andrew Johnson's 
chances of the Senatorship as improving. The correspondent of the 
Cincinnati Commercial represents his friends as enthusiastic beyond 
measure; that “the nearest thing to a party, even in Nashville, is the 
Johnson party, and the next nearest thing the anti-Johnson party.” 
The principal argument in his favor used by his supporters is a very 
powerful one, that but for him they would all have been “ hanged, con- 
fiscated, and quartered.” Favors of this kind will of course be only 
feebly repaid even by keeping him in the Senate for the rest of his life. 
The objections made to him are his military governorship, when he 
was a rampant Radical and persecutor, and his St. Cloud speech to 
drunken negroes, and his behavior towards Mrs. Surratt. He is said 


to be himself satisfied that his success is certain; and if he is, his 
tuneful voice will probably be heard every day of his term. No 
man in the country has so many grievances to ventilate, or is so much 
struck by his own resemblance to the principal martyrs and confessors 
of ancient and modern times. Indeed, there are occasional indications 
in his language that he believes there is something divine in his nature, 
and an examination of his views on this point might throw some 
needed light on the most curious phenomenon of Roman history—the 
sober deification of some of the emperors at a time of great enlighten- 
ment and indeed of general sceptisism. 





General Reynolds has made a report to the President on the condi- 
tion of political affairs in Texas, from which it appears that the Re- 
publicans in that State are divided into two factions, the Davis faction 
and the Hamilton faction—a Radical and Conservative. The Davis 
men charge the Hamilton men with having secretly entered into a coa- 
lition with the Democrats; and though at first General Reynolds was 
‘unable to see any evidence of this, and did all he could to promote 





there are. many disclosures -of its corruption; painful -but not new. 


‘harmony, even to thé extent’ of dividing the Federal offices equally be- 
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tween the two, he has since come to the conclusion that the charge is | The discussion and alarm excited by the prospect of his death showed 
the feebleness of the fabric even more than the concessions previously 


true. He says the platforms of the two “ wings,” as he euphemistically | 

calls them, are precisely the same; so that their aims can be only | made to the Liberals. The Empress is again making ready for the 
judged by their acts. Both profess hearty adhesion to the Reconstruc- | Eastern trip. But everything connected with the court is for the mo- 
tion Acts; but the Radicals prove their sincerity by carrying them out | ment thrown into the shade by Father Hyacinthe’s (the celebrated 
in the spirit as well as in the letter, while the Conservatives evade | preacher) bold revolt against Papal supremacy, which has taken 
them—by nominating men for office, for instance, who are known to be | everybody by surprise, as he has during the past two years been one of 
disqualified under the law, simply because they are acceptable to the _ the glories of the Church. He has, however, been always rather too 
Democrats. The general therefore concludes that the success of the | much inclined to participation in philanthropic work carried on under 
Hamilton faction, if it succeeds, will be accomplished by the aid of | secular auspices to make him a safe man, ecclesiastically considered, 
Democratic votes, and will result in putting the State into the hands of | and has for some time been under a slight cloud. He figured some- 


the very men who labored to destroy the Union during the war. what unclerically at a peace meeting a month ago, and had evidently 
been undergoing a kind of fermentation that bade fair before long to 


make him restive under Church discipline, The effect produced by his 
revolt has been aggravated by some expressions of discontent about the 
coming Council from -M. de Montalembert also. This gentleman is 
slowly dying, but takes the keenest interest still in the ideas which ab- 
sorbed his life and energies during the last thirty years, and foremost 
amongst these was the reconciliation of Catholicism and modern civil- 
ization. The influences which seem likely to predominate at the 
Council, of course, if triumphant, would send him disappointed to his 
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Two leading politicians, Governor Hoffman and Mr. B. F. Butler, 
have delivered addresses to farmers within the last week—a laudable 
innovation in this country, though a common fall amusement of English 
members of Parliament—and a good sign, too—for something has to be 
done to revive the popular taste for farming life and the popular faith 
in it. The addresses differed widely in character, however—Hoffman’s 
being hortatory, poetic, and emotional; Butler's severely economical and 
critical. Mr. Butler first justified his own appearance as a discourser on 
agriculture, then showed the reason of the constant collisions between 
labor and capital in our day, which was that workingmen had as yet 
derived no benefit from the enormous increase in production wrought 
by machinery, but were now determined to have either higher wages 
or shorter hours, or both; and how to gratify them, and at the same 


grave, 


Mr. John Bright seems to have a short method with protectionists 
not unlike that which Mr, Greeley occasionally employs in dealing 
with troublesome opponents. Talking of the new “ revivers of British 
get z : industry,’ who have begun to agitate a return to high duties, he 
time content the capitalists, is the great problem of the day. The explains their app sarance by the statement * that there are knaves in 
farm laborer Goss not a, puny gugtneas pretts of faeming, net the world, and there are simpletons, and the one class preys on the 
having increased, _ a — to atsike Sor, and partly becanes other.” A pamphlet which they have issued, and which somebody 
the farm laborer, being fed by his “boss,” does not care about a rise sent him, he says, * bears the mark of having been written in Bedlam,” 
in gueets of proviniens. One great cause of the depression of farming and is a mere confusion of figures wholly without logic or sense! “It 
is the neglect of agriculture by the Legislature. Out of 466 acts passed is more cotton,” he says, « Lancashire wants, and net more taxes on 
by the: Masmerhuestis General Court, last seasion, only one related to imports.” We are greatly afraid this explanation of the matter will 
agriculture, while 173 were devoted to the interests of individuals and not generally be accepted as exhaustive, and wish he had taken the 
conperstions, ” i reece oom affording capital increased pains to show specifically on what points the lunacy of the author of 
facilities for combining for commercial purposes. The farmer should the pamphlet showed itself. We are sorry to learn. on the other hand, 
Sea Erreree, that an end he put. Se epesal legislation; snd, in from the address of the Pennsylvania Republican Central Conunittee, 
tet, ir. Datler strongly suggests that no facilities at all for creating that free-traders are also knaves. The address says that if Pennsylvania 
moneyed corporations should - memedes, the gags whith first called | ., should now fall into the hands of an effete and corrupt Democracy, 
Gage Pate: cutatenen--the scarcity of capital iy individual hends—no it may throw the next national administration into the power of rebels 
longer appearing. It is worth mention, however, that the wages of Neottadi rs, and repudiators.” P 
labor come out of capital; and that if you lessen the means of employ- | * y 
ing capital with ease and safety, the less demand there will be for nS 7 ~ 
labor. In fact, a more ingenious device for breaking down labor than 
depriving small capitalists of the chance of engaging in industrial position of the Chinese Government towards “ progress,” and about 
enterprises with limited liability it would be hard to hit on. ‘ | the objects of the Burlingame mission, has just been made by Mr. 
Robert Hart, who was appointed Inspector-General of Customs on the 
recommendation of the British and American Ministers. He says that the 

Governor Hoffman, bes the other hand, urged on farmers the advan- object of the mission was to explain to foreign powers the difficulties 
NG Carron, he Gesicabloness of faving plement hemes and the Chinese Government has in introducing novelties, and to bespeak 
taking pains to beautify them, warned the young farmers of the their forbearance, and to stave off pressure. The notion that the mission 
dangers end diseppointments of city life, spoke darkly of commercial was an expression of the readiness of China to accept Western ideas 
pursuits, drew « glowing picture of the content which reigns in the and “ modern improvements ” he ascribes to newspaper “ misinterpre- 
farm-house—which, however, did not tally with the account previously tation,” and says that nothing but complete ignorance of China could 
given of the farmers’ eagerness to get to the city—and concluded with have led the public to assume that China herself was ready for or 
an enforcement of the doctrine that the way to pay the National Debt | desired the vast changes now looked for. The press, he says, hoping 
7 re mber Gud economize. The two speeches are worth reading side all things, has “ in its speculations as to the object of the mission 
by — a con ae: ere mene Oe ae om completely overshot the mark,” and “has inferred from the arrival of 
—— ene oC wale poavelity nobody suspected re existence; | the mission much that, however likely to come to pass in the future, 
ee ™ es cy ag to trace in Butler's, amidst much that is good and China did not intend to publish as feasible now.” But, he says, a com- 
interesting, the evidences of his curious love of setting people by the mencement of progress has been made, in that China feels the want of 
ears. There are very few of his discourses which do not read as if he physical strength, and he argues that, feeling it, she will now seck to 
nat 0 Golorous history of the Kilkenny cats constantly in his mind, supply it gradually by an investigation of the sources of Western 
and enjoyed it. strength, and the adoption of them. The best way, he thinks, to 
stimulate this appetite for improvement is to leave her alone, It must 
be admitted, however, that if the sole object of the mission was simply 
to ask us to leave her alone, there has been a good deal of fuss about a 





A fresh and important contribution to the controversy about the 

















There is but little that is new from abroad. The Emperor is bet- 
ter, and able to show himself once more in public; but it is not likely 
the dynasty will ever recover from the shock given it by his sickness, | very small matter, 
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THE CUBAN OASE. 


Mr. Sumner, touching on the Cuban question at the Worcester 
Convention, applied to Cuban demands for recognition as belligerents 
a test which disposed of them very effectually by asking: 

“But where are their cities, towns, provinces? Where is their Govern- 

ment? Where are their ports? Where are their tribunals of justice? 
and where are their prize courts? To put these questions is to answer 
them. Where then is the ‘ fact’ of belligerence ?” 
Nobody, so far as our knowledge goes, pretends that the insur- 
gents have anything worthy of the name of an army—that they have 
anything like a regular government—that they have a revenue, or 
arsenals, or prize courts, or ports, blockaded or unblockaded, or are 
responsible, or could be made responsible, for the wrong-doing of 
their officers. If they put cruisers to sea to-morrow, under a re- 
cognized flag, no matter what outrages or violations of law these cruis- 
ers committed, no one could tell where to look for redress. Under 
these circumstances, “ belligerency being a fact, and not a principle,” 
there would seem to be but one answer to be made to their claims for 
recognition as belligerents, and that a negative one. They have not 
fulfilled the conditions on which the usages of civilized nations and 
the dicta of the ablest jurists declare the concession of belligerency to 
depend—usages and dicta of which no nation has more solemnly, con- 
tinuously, and tenaciously acknowledged the authority than the United 
States. If it be now incumbent on us to recognize the Cubans, the 
course pursued by this Government, as Mr. Sumner pointed out, to- 
wards the other Spanish American republics, towards Poland, towards 
Hungary, and towards Crete, was a gross neglect both of legal and 
moral duty, if, indeed, in international relations, there be any distinc- 
tion between the two, In fact, if it be incumbent on us to recognize 
the Cubans, there has hardly been an insurrection since this Govern- 
ment came into existence in which the American people have not used 
their discretion for the confusion and discouragement of the weak and 
oppressed. Those chapters in the diplomatic history of the United 
States on which Americans are in the habit of dwelling with most pride 
and satisfaction, instead of being the glory of the country, are its shame, 
and American professions of sympathy with “ down-trodden peoples” 
have been amongst the most lamentable exhibitions of cold-blooded 
hypocrisy on record. The Spanish South American colonies 
fought for long years, and had practically established their independ- 
ence, before we took any notice of their existence as political organi- 
zations; Hungary maintained a regular government for two years, kept 
on foot some of the finest armies the world has ever seen, won pitched 
battles against the whole force of a great military monarchy, and was 
in a fair way to seize the very capital of her oppressor, and we gave no 
sign—never even said, “ We acknowledge that you are an organized 
fighting power; we see your army, your treasury, your arsenals, and your 
parliament”—one of the oldest legislative assemblies on earth, 
though this would have cost nothing but a few sheets of paper and a 
controversy with tlhe Austrian Minister, which, as it was, we did not 
escape. Poland has been three times in arms within the last ninety 
years, and in arms with regular marching armies, with a government, 
great cities, stores, and arsenals behind them, with world-renowned 
generals, at their head, and has won bloody battles and made displays 
of devotion such as have rarely been equalled. The Cretes, in 
like manner, struggled heroically against the Turks for three years, 
had more of an army, according to all accounts, than the Cubans have 
ever had, have been living for nearly two centuries under rule com- 
pared to which the worst oppression laid to the charge of the Span- 
iards was mild, beneficent, and humane, and yet they got no official 
notice from the United States. If the claims made for the Cubans be 
well founded, the course of the United States in all these cases was 
positively base. 

It is now said, however, that on the showing of one of the principal 
members of the Spanish Government—Serrano, for instance—in a 
report made two years ago, as well as on that of other distinguished 
Spaniards, the Cuban revolt is justifiable—that is, that the inhabitants 
have serious grievances against the mother country, and are all but 
unanimous in hostility to her rule; and that, according to another 
distinguished Spaniard, a revolt once begun, the contest would 
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prove for Spain not only a costly, but a hopeless one. [t ;, 
therefore asked, What, supposing all this to be true, is jj, 
duty of the American Government? and the New York 77,,,. 
actually pronounces the situation to be a very puzzling one, an) 
appeals fervently to Mr. Sumner for guidance. Now it is rather sy». 
prising, and indeed we think it shows to what an extent the jdeg 
that there is such a thing as international law is drifting away fro, 
people’s minds, that a first-class newspaper should have to call for help 
on such a question, or, indeed, should base such a question on such eoy. 
siderations. The justifiability or non-justifiability of a revolt is a ques. 
tion which has never yet been allowed openly and ostensibly to justis; 
the concession of belligerent rights to revolters. There is no trace jy 
history of a government's having claimed the right, under internation) 
law, to treat its own opinion of the moral status of insurgents as , 
sufficient reason for treating them as a political power capable of 
carrying on war; and the adoption of any such rule would introduce 
monstrous confusion into international relations; for if we once cop. 
cede that the physical proportions of an insurrection have nothing to dy 
with its claims to a belligerency, we put it in the power of a band of 
brigands on land to legalize the operations of a pirate at sea. A secre 
or two of malcontents would only have to take to the mountains for y 
few weeks, with a fair show of grievances, and resist the troops of 4 
regular government, to furnish any foreign power with an excuse {iy 
calling them belligerents, and to furnish them with the privilege of 
issuing letters of marque. But its absurdity is not the only objection 
to such a rule; a greater one is that it does not exist. Is the United 
States going to add it to the international code? Should it add it if it 
could? Would it be a gain for civilization? Would it diminish 
causes of war, and promote the cause of peaceful and rational reform 
Besides all this, a recognition of belligerency is or ought to be a state- 
ment of facts—an assertion that the power making it sees certain 
things with the physical eye which in the case of Cuba do not exist. 
If our Government, therefore, issued a proclamation calling Cuba a 
belligerent, and directing her to be so treated, it would literally lic. 
To be sure, it seems hard to allow the Spaniards to buy gunboats 
in our ports and not to allow the insurgents, but the distinction is no 
harder than any legal restriction. It is hard to have no remedy agains: 
a government which does not pay its just debts. It is hard to havea 
good claim barred by the statute of limitations, or an honest contract 
vitiated by the statute of frauds; but the rules of internationai law, 
like the rules of the civil law, are framed for the greatest good of the 
greatest number, and any objection to them based on the fact that they 
bear harshly in particular cases would, if sound, tell against all law 
whatever, and go far to break up civilized society. The fact is that 
Spain is an old and established government, with which we are on 
friendly relations, and whose right to buy ships and arms in our por's 
is undoubted, and to which we stand under a mutual obligation not to 
allow rebels against her authority, of whose force, activity, and pros- 
pects we have formed no decided opinion, to arm themselves on our 
soil for her injury. To admit the Cuban Junta to the same privileges 
would, therefore, be an insult and act of ill-will, because it would be 
putting them on a footing, not of moral equality simply, but of poli- 
tical equality—political equality “ being a fact and not a principle.” 
The argument that Cuban belligerency ought not to be recognized 
because it would damage the American position towards England, is 
one which is as unworthy of the consideration of the friends of Cuba 
as of its enemies. There is no American who ought not to be 
ashamed either to use it or see it used. If the United States has 
reached such a pass that the only rules of law it acknowledges are 
such as suit its temporary convenience, it has to all intents and pur- 
poses dropped out of the family of civilized nations. The effect of 
our policy on the Alabama case, and our duty in the Cuban case, are 
two separate things. We can abandon the Alabama claims if we 
please, but we cannot, or at least ought not, to refuse the Cubans tlic 
character of belligerents one minute after, or grant it one minute 
sooner than, they are entitled to it. We are not nearly as much inte- 
rested either in effecting the independence of Cuba, or securing pay- 
ment of the Alabama damages, as in maintaining the principles of 
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A FIELD FOR THE HUMANE. 


SupposE you were manager of a great joint-stock bank or of a 
mercantile firm, and hired your employees. Suppose, as would most 
probably be the case, that your employees were poor men, dependent 
upon your wages for means of subsistence for themselves, their wives, 
and their children, and who would be forced, in case of dismissal, to 
choose between the poor-house and starvation. Say, also, that your 
pank was doing a large business. And now suppose, as soon as your 
employees were fairly at work, attending to your business and further- 
ing the interests of your concern, you were to select ten or a dozen of 
them, whose places yielded a fair income, and summarily turn them 
into the streets, filling the vacancies with a number of your private 
creditors, in order that the money received by them should cover your 
debts. Suppose, also, when called upon for explanation, you gave as 
your reason some such fact as that a relative of the employee had re- 
fused to buy goods at your brother's store, and, when even this con- 
temptible accusation was disproved, neither replaced him nor offered 
any reparation. Imagine, too, that in the majority of cases you gave 
no reason at all. Suppose that every man in your employment knew 
that no amount of fidelity, industry, or honesty could give him the 
smallest security in his place, and that he entered your bank 
every morning with the sickening consciousness that he might at any 
moment see a summary dismissal placed on his desk. Suppose, more- 
over, that you selected your employees without any regard to their fit- 
ness, on the recommendation of third persons, well knowing that these 
third persons were to pocket a percentage on their salaries in payment 
for the recommendation—in other words, that you became a party to 
a corrupt arrangement, involving the spoliation of your clerks and 
gross indifference to the interests of your corporation. 

Suppose that, while pursuing this system for the most part, chang- 
ing your men not when they proved themselves unfit for business, but 
whenever it seemed possible, by means of a change, to cancel some 
private debt, you still were obliged to retain a few old and tried ser- 
yants for the sake of efficiency, and to prevent a general chaos. You 
keep these men for years, paying them their salaries (perhaps at inter- 
vals cutting their salaries down without any notice or excuse, and low- 
ering their grade, but still paying them something), thus enabling 
them to support their families, and leading them to believe that their 
places are permanent and their service a necessity to you. They grow 
gray in your employment, and begin to look forward to a competence 
in their declining years, when, presto! the door is shut in their face, 
and they are told that the wages of their lifetime of faithful labor is 
dismissal. They plead their long service; you wish them “good 
morning.” They urge their poverty; you commiserate them, and 
suggest other employment. They press upon you the impossibility of 
this for aged men who have been accustomed to but one kind of busi- 
ness, and cannot begin the struggle of life anew; you shrug your 
shoulders, and mutter something about the “ necessities of business.” 


To be more particular, suppose such a case as this: A. B., an indus- 
trious and thrifty fellow from the country, comes to you with the best 
recommendations, and at once obtains a situation. He serves you for 
a dozen years, confining himself closely to his business, coming early 
and going away late, eschewing even necessary recreation, that he may 
the more faithfully perform his duties. He suddenly falls sick, and it 
becomes necessary for him to economize in every way, for he has a 
family to support, and his daughter is sick as well as he. 
can hardly see his way from month to month. Under these circum- 
stances, you request him to give you—not lend, but give you a sum of 


money for private purposes of your own, in no way connected with the | 


bank business or with his own interests. Not having any money, he is 
compelled to decline. Here is a difficult case: to dismiss him would 


very convenient for any of your men who might wish to refuse the pay- 
ment of tribute. Accordingly, you resort to an effective method of at 
once humbling his pride and retaining the benefit of his skill. You 
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contribute a small sum out of their earnings to assist his family in get- 
ting to their former home. 

If you conducted your business in this way; if you treated your 
employees after this fashion, gentle subscriber, what do you think your 
neighbors would say of your behavior?) What would the stockholders 
of your bank say? What would the church of which you are a mem- 
ber think of it?) What would the newspapers, and the magazines, and 
the quarterly reviews, and the lyceum think of it? They would all 
say with one voice that your conduct was infamous; that it was the 
very depth of inhumanity, cruelty, perfidy, and injustice ; that you were 
a cheat, who betrayed his trust; a barbarian, who treated tree men as 
slaves; and that, if no legal remedy existed against such an abuse of 
power, one ought to be speedily invented, that an outraged society 
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might avenge itself upon you. 

Is our parable intelligible? The employer is the Government of the 
United States; the employees are the civil servants of this employer; 
their wages are the salaries paid out of the United States Treasury ; 
the private creditors of the employer are the regular party hacks; and 
the tribute of which we have spoken is an “assessment for political 
purposes,” 

Those who find any difficulty in understanding what we have said 
should read the New York Times of September 20. In that paper is a 
full account, apparently written by some one of experience, of the 
system of appointment and dismissal now in vogue in Washington. 
That our readers may judge for themselves whether our statements as 
to the brutality of the present practice are at all exaggerated, we give 
a few of the facts: A clerk in the Fourth Auditor's office, who was ap- 

ointed in 1812, and had held his position during all the intervening 
s s 
time, except a few years of Buchanan's administration, was turned out 
this spring “ because some relative had left him property.” A desecend- 
ant of Washington, who had risen from a clerkship in 1820, was turned 
out because he had risen too far. If he had remained content with his 
humble station as clerk, he might perhaps have retained it; but un- 
fortunately his good qualities carried him as high as the Assistant- 
Secretaryship of the Treasury. That place was wanted, and he was 
turned adrift. 

“Charles Mix, the Indian Commissioner, entered the Government ser- 
vice as a subordinate clerk many years since, and through various grada- 
tions rose to the head of his Bureau, rendering himself so familiar with its 
intricacies as to be invaluable to the public service, and universally 
acknowledged to be a splendid officer, whose place could scarcely be 
filled by another. Rev. Mr. Newman, of the Metropolitan Methodist 
Church, having secured the President as a regular attendant, coveted 
the position: of Commissioner Mix for his friend Waugh, a relative ot 
the Bishop.” So he was turned out. 

“John Wilson, the Third Auditor, had become very efficient through 
many years of training, and considered himself pretty secure in his po- 
sition; but he, too, this spring, received a polite note, and thinking to 
only delay the inevitable, sent in his resignation, to take effect on the 
confirmation of his successor. He reckoned without his host. The man 
was already ‘knocking at the door; for, to his amazement, his resig- 


| nation was accepted in three hours, and an Acting Auditor appointed ! 


His successor, R. W. Clark, was formerly Representative from Batavia, 
Ohio.” 

All these cases are of recent occurrence. 
mentioned is the following : 

“Mr. B., from a Western State, had served a dozen years in a responsible 
position, eschewing all politics, rendering himself familiar with his duties 
and valuable to the department. Sickness and misfortune rendered it 
necessary to retrench in every possible way. He could not see his way 
through the coming month, but paid off the most of his bills, reserving a 
trifling sum to purchase some needed delicacies for a sick daughter. An 
assessment for political purposes was presented, which, he explained, he 
was compelled to decline. The case was ‘reported,’ and he was tabooed. 
To dismiss him would embarrass the office. He was ‘cut down.’ Sick 
at heart, he struggled awhile against this new calamity, sought extra 
work at night, broke down, and died. Through the charity of other 
clerks, he was buried in the plainest manner, and the family assisted 


But the most atrocious case 


| (with the aid of a few disposable articles of dress) to their friends in the 
embarrass the transaction of business, so necessary has his industry and | 
knowledge become to you; to retain him would furnish a precedent | 


“cut him down.” In fact, you cut him down so effectually that he dies. | 
The money for his burial is furnished by his fellow-servants, who also | odious machinery of dismissal from office which his party retainers 
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West.” 

A little while ago, Mr. Boutwell, happening to find himself near 
the scene of a railroad accident, exerted himself to save the lives of 
the victims. Straightway some of his newspaper friends made a 
devout noise over him as “the man with a heart.” No doubt he has 
a heart, and no doubt, having a heart, he regrets profoundly the 
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compel him to use, 





But how must the assembled clerks in the Treas- 
ury have laughed when they read the anecdote. 

If such things as these happened only occasionally, various excuses 
might be framed for the government which permitted them. But 
they do not happen occasionally. They have become a part of the 
very machinery of government. An administration which refused to 
make use of patronage, or, in other words, an administration which 
should decline to drive faithful servants into beggary, ruin, and it may 
be death, would be considered visionary, if not positively wicked. Its 
supporters demand that patronage shall be used. For example, at 
the present moment we hear that the Government has determined to 
break down the Hamilton movement in Texas. It is going to be done by 
driving out into the streets, beggaring, starving, and degrading clerks, 
postmasters, marshals, storekeepers; and a host of minor officials whose 
bread depends on the pay of their employer, the Government of the 
United States. Their fate will not be known, for they are nothing 
after all but “small clerks,” and this great age of ours cares but little for 
anything that is small. A few will die, perhaps, and be buried by the 
assistance of their friends, and their family will be removed to their 
home, and then everything will move on as before. But though we 
forget it, or never know it, the offence is rank. It smells to heaven. 
The inefficiency of the Civil Service is bad enough, but the cruelty of it 
is worse. 


TRISH LAND QUESTION. 

LAND legislation in Northern Europe has gone through three 
stages. In the first, the land was treated as an instrument for the 
maintenance of an aristocracy—a policy which was embodied in the 
old French law maxim: Nulle terre sans seigneur. Elaborate legisla- 
tive precautions were taken to prevent large estates being broken up; 
and this policy prevailed in full vigor over the greater part of Europe 
till the French Revolution. These precautions were of various kinds; 
some strict entails, others elaborate and expensive formalities in 
the transfer of lands, others the reservation of certain estates for born 
nobles. On this policy, however, the political economists in the.early 
part of the century made vigorous and successful assaults, and suc- 
ceeded in securing very general acceptance for the doctrine that 
land was a commodity, and ought to be treated, in ail that re- 
gards its possession and transfer, as nearly as possible like any 
other commodity—that is, that the lawyers’ distinction between 
personal and real property should be done away with, as far as 
the nature of the two things would admit. This theory had 
a very successful run for a while; but it may be said to have 
now utterly broken down, and to have few or no preachers, owing 
mainly to the course things have taken in England. There the 
effects of free trade in land, combined with freedom of testamen- 
tary disposition, have for the first time been witnessed. It is now 
clearly perceived that, even if all the great estates were broken up and 
divided into small freeholds, in about thirty years the freeholders 
would, in the existing condition of English socicty, have begun to 
disappear rapidly; in seventy years, there would be but few traces of 
them left. The same thing is true of Ireland. As long as large 
fortunes are accumulated in commerce, and the possession of land 
brings with it either dignity or influence or enjoyment, rich men will 
buy land up, and will be glad to buy it at fancy prices—that is, for 
far more than its value for farming purposes. Few estates in England 
now pay more than from two to three per cent. on their market value, 
and yet they are in eager demand. In the presence of this demand on 
the part of rich capitalists—and there is little prospect of its ceasing — 
the small freeholder would be constantly exposed to almost over- 
whelming temptation. Whenever his crops failed, or his health failed, 
or he had children to settle in life, his thoughts would inevitably turn 
to his rich neighbor, who stood always ready, purse in hand, to give 
him one-third more than, or even twice as much as, his farm was worth 
—in other words, a sum with which it would seem to him he could 
advantageously emigrate, or go into some trading speculation in the 
large towns; and he would sooner or later sell out. 
actually happened in England. 


This is what has 
Through just such a process a whole 
class—the most valuable the country has ever produced, the class 
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which won Cressy and Agincourt, and charged behind Cromyel] 4; 
Naseby—has totally disappeared; and if such a class were again 
called into existence by law, it would, with free trade in land. and 
land limited in quantity, inevitably disappear in the same fashion, 

It consequently now begins to be acknowledged, even by the fopo. 
most apostles of the laissez-aller policy, that land is a peculiar coy. 
modity in this—that it is limited in quantity, and that though js, 
principal function be the furnishing of products for human food ayq 
clothing, it has another hardly less important—the furnishing oy 
surface for human habitations. It has not only to be lived of} 
lived on—a fact which is entirely overlooked in most of the discussion. 
about the comparative merits of large and small farms. The adyocajes 
of large farms always talk as if the food-producing function of |ayq 
were the only one worthy of attention, and as if the state ought, ther... 
fore, to favor any distribution of landed property which promised t), 
greatest agricultural yield. But the fact is, that the man who owps 
land has a large share in deciding where and how a certain number of 
his fellow-creatures shall live. They must live somewhere; but they 
cannot live anywhere ; and if you allow a few persons to own the soil, 
you give them an enormous amount of power over their neighbors, jp. 
asmuch as you enable them to fix the site and the fashion of people's 
habitations, to decide whether they shall live near or far from their 
work, near or far from the most attractive centres of business, in healt}y 
places or unhealthy places, and even in some cases whether they shall 
have roofs over their heads at all. The notion that men can move 
freely from place to place, and fix their homes where they please, is, in 
fact, a pure fiction. The great mass of the human race are, and always 
must be, tied to particular places by all sorts of reasons, most of them 
invincible. It is only the rich who are absolutely free in the matter of 
locomotion, and the most atrocious pieces of tyranny of modern times 
have been practised by Irish landlords, not in the eviction of farmers, 
but of cottiers, who asked for nothing but shelter, and by Eng- 
lish landlords and farmers in refusing habitations to laborers lest 
they should become chargeable to the parish under the law of 
settlement, thus compelling half-fed and overworked men to walk five 
or six miles a day to and {from their labor. 

The radical demand, therefore, is now no longer for free trade in 
land, or a free testamentary disposition of land, but for the use of land 
as the instrument of giving a certain character to the social organiza- 
tion. As it has been used to create and perpetuate an aristocratic 
system, so it may be made to create and perpetuate a democratic 
system; or, indeed, the form which any society assumes may be said to 
depend on the mode in which the tenure and transmission of landed 
property is regulated. If the quantity of land be limited, and the 
amount of capital seeking investment in it be great, as in England, 
the result will inevitably be an aristocratic system. The growth of 
commercial and manufacturing interests in England during thie last 
fifty years, so far from weakening, has strengthened the landed interest. 
If, on the other hand, artificial means be taken to prevent the accumu- 
lation of much land in single hands, as in France, or if the quantity of 
land be so great in proportion to population as to render the renting 
of land impossible, and therefore prevent heavy investment in it, as in 
the United States, the result will be a democratic society. If this be 
true, it appears plainly enough that, ne matter what may be the com- 
parative yield of large or of small farms, the land movement whic! is 
now beginning or going on in many European countries is hardly 
likely to stop short of some legislative precautions against the forma- 
tion of large estates, such as exist in France, in the shape of restrictions 
on the power of testamentary disposition. The aristocracy have laid 
so much stress on the importance of landed property, on the dignily of 
it, and of its elevating effects on human character, that they are very 
likely to have their own guns turned against them. 

The growth of commerce, so far from weakening this tendency, 
will strengthen it. Trade, as we haye said, increases the value of a 
demand for land, and in addition to this it is constantly creating 
enormous fortunes, and the owners of these fortunes cannot and never 
will in any country be satisfied without trying to make them instru- 
ments in the acquisition of power. In England, rich men buy estates, 
in order thereby to acquire influence over a large body of tenants; 1 
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America, they go into great railroad and other speculations to acquire | 
similar influence over large bodies of employees and clients and depend- | 
ents. It is doubtful, too, whether the desire of founding and 
perpetuating families be not inherent in the Aryan race at all events, 
and whether public opinion or legislation will ever do more than hold 
it in check. As the difficulties of acquiring fortunes grow, the desire | 
for security of investment will increase, and fathers will be more and 
more reluctant to leave their children dependent on their own skill 
and energies. This is pretty sure to make land, as the surest and most 
permanent of investments, more and more an object of desire every- 
where, and nothing but stringent prohibitions will probably ever pre- 
yent its accumulation in large quantities for purposes of investment. 
In fact, the passion for the ownership of a portion of the soil is one of 
the most striking and, when properly regulated, one of the most 
yaluable of the social forces, and it may be safely said that on its 
proper regulation human happiness largely depends. The history of 
the land tenures in Ireland is the history of a series of outrageous 
attempts to stifle or ignore it, and perhaps one of the most threatening 
defects of French society is due to its over-stimulation. Here, we are 
luckily able for the present to leave the matter to nature, but the day 
will come when we shall not be. 


SOCIAL EQUALITY IN ITALY. 
LEGHORN, Sept. 1. 

Tis age is often called a fast age. The metaphor isa good one. For 
whether we imagine ourselves to be moving on through avenues of 
phenomena or to be sitting still by the stream of current events, the 
result is practically always this, that in a given length of time a greater 
number and a greater variety of phenomena come under our notice than 
our fathers ever saw or dreamt of in a whole lifetime. Heraclitus is right 
once more: all is in Werdendust, intent not on being but on becoming what 
itis not. Even old England is sprouting like a young tree, and seems to 
be undergoing unprecedented changes with comparative noiselessness. 
And Italy, unshackled as she is by precedent or prejudice, might move on 
much faster than she does, if she were not a southern country. Astro- 
nomically, southern countries have a wider circumaxial orbit, a longer 
revolutionary course to traverse, on which, the politicians might say, they 
have to waste a good part of their strength. Yet Italy speeds on like any 
other European state. This universal fastness naturally renders observa- 
tion somewhat unsteady, and the sketches of the describer are often dim 
and ill-defined, like photographs of railway trains in full motion. In 
speaking of Italian traits, in particular, and of the curious changes which 
the wrinkled yet classical features of Italy are just now undergoing, it is | 
important to make a distinction between those changes which are the | 
result of her undisturbed individual growth and development and those ad- 
ventitious changes wrought by the more general (and cosmopolitan) agency 
of the spirit of the age. The former alone are typical, but they are doomed, 
in the course of time, to be effaced and eclipsed by the latter. While there 
is still time, therefore—while national types still remain as clearly defined 
as they are at present, it is a useful task to fix as much of the fleeting images | 
as one can. Italy has not ceased yet to be the land of wonders to the | 
northern visitor. He not only finds a new sky and scenery, a new vegeta. | 
tion, and a new architecture, but if he looks below the surface he will 
find that society itself is based on obsolete, though to him new, principles, 
and is living on terms widely different from what he is accustomed to in his | 
hyperborean home. He finds society, of course, divided into classes and 
ranks, but these classes and ranks seem co-ordinate rather than stratified. 
The gulf between the rich man and the poor man, between master and 
servant, employer and employed, patrician and plebeian, is partly filled | 
up and partly bridged over by a thousand symbols of equality and frater- 
nity, and, what is more, the lower classes avail themselves of this equality 
without boasting, and the upper classes meet them half-way without any 
visible condescension. Redeunt Saturnia regna, one might exclaim. 

But, in truth, the Saturnian kingdom has never departed from 
Italy.. In this respect, Italian society is, or has been hitherto, quite 
unique in the civilized world; for “equality and fraternity” existed leng 
before the dawn of liberty in Italy. It is as if matronly Italy, the 
mother of so many civilizations, had long outgrown those childish 
squabbles about precedence and prerogative which render Rome's 
early history so interesting to school-boys. “Let the greater fool go first,” 
said Frederick 11., when appealed to by two ladies of the court debating { 
at the door. Surely Italy has seen too many dukes and counts and court. | 
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fools, and also too many ragged beggars, to be impressed by clothes and 
titles, and not to remember on all occasions that “a man ’s a man for a’ 
This is a pleasant trait—a homage paid to the dignity of human 

It has given an indescribable tone to Italian society—a tone 
which, at all events, may be qualified as the reverse of vulgarity and 
snobbishness. We find it in every relation and sphere of life. The 
servant feels on free and easy terms with the master, and shows, generally 
speaking, great tact in finding out what degree of familiarity his master 
requires or tolerates. 
quence is a considerable intimacy, and sometimes (for instance, in cases of 
family secrets or intrigues) a mutual dependence, which no northern man 
could endure for a week, much less for life. When an Italian servant has 
been in a house for some years, you may be sure that he knows as much 


Both parties want a good deal of it, and the conse- 


about the family as the padrone himself, and sometimes a good deal more. 
It is at this stage that an Italian man-servant becomes faithful and 
sincerely attached to his employers, whose petites fuiblesses will only the 
more endear them to him. He will then be found to be a far more 
efficient helpmate than any number of northern flunkeys put together, 
because he has no pride and no fanatical notions about the divisions of 
labor. I have seen a white-aproned cook run to and fro between the 
kitchen and his master’s sick-room, doing the nursing and the cooking 
with equal willingness and efficiency; finding time for answering the 
docr-bell, for waiting on the family at dinner, and for driving them out in 
All this was done 
cheerfully, and, what is stranger still, it had never been bargained for. 


a pony-chaise, dressed and gloved comme il faut. 


There are only a very few things which Italian servants of either sex 
refuse to do: they will not carry water (many refuse even to draw it from 
the well in the court-yard), and they will not clean the staircases, which, 
in ordinary Italian houses, are considered as part of the street. And 
street-sweepers and water-carriers are two distinct professional guilds, 
But whether the servants are afraid of them, or whether they see some- 
thing degrading in those two occupations, it would be difficult to decide, 
I feel inclined to think the latter. In Tuscany, at least, the women think 
they lose caste by carrying anything on their heads, as the aeguaiole do; 
and even these latter seem to have got hold of the same crotchet, as the 
graceful Caryatides, with their Etruscan vases on their heads, are becom- 
But, apart from a few 
peculiarities of this kind, the average Italian domestic servant is a most 


ing rarer every year—in the cities, at least. 


willing 


ae 


consider himself as one of the family, he never dreams of leaving his 


many-sided, and useful servant, and when he once begins to 


service or of looking out for a better (¢. ¢., more lucrative) situation. 

It is in this curious relation between master and servant that some of 
the most pleasing qualities of the Italian character become apparent— 
qualities such as disinterestedness and honesty, of which most travellers 
But it must be 
remembered that all this is true only as long as that peculiar footing—I 
will not say of absolute equality or even familiarity, for that may convey 


or season guests in Italy see nothing but the reverse. 


a somewhat offensive meaning to Anglo-Saxon ears—but a footing of free 


and easy cordiality is maintained. If either party withdraws into his 


| shell; if the master limits his conversation to giving orders and hearing 


messages ; if no chat, no gossip, no joke, no laughter, no burst of temper, 
enlivens the servant’s mental solitude, the spell is broken. The master, 
however just and polite he may be, is then called “ swperbo,” and is con- 


| sidered as an alien—as a person belonging to a different order of beings, 
| and requiring a different mode of treatment. Consciously or unconsciously, 


the servant assumes a new attitude—not merely the cold attitude of a 
man of business who has sold his labor to an employer, but one of real 
It is difficult for-an Italian to be merely just- He will be 
You may then find 
But if you do not take the 


hostility. 


him forbearing, generous, and self-denying. 


| trouble of courting faver, you run the risk of not even finding justice. 


Hence the great importance of politeness and palavering in all trans 
actions in Italy. This is tiresome, but often indispensable. A tersely 
expressed claim is rarely heeded, be it ever so just and obvious. If a boy 
throws pebbles at you or amuses himself by ringing your door-bell, the 
best thing you can do is to swallow your just indignation as well as you 


can, and blandly to address the lad thus: “ Do me the favor, my boy, of 


discontinuing this.” Perhaps you might go so far as to say, “For 
shame!*’ but you must not go further if you wish to make an impression 
on the transgressor’s mind. You will find how true this is if you send 
your thunderbolt by your servant, who will translate your fiercest message 
into either of the above sentences; adding, perhaps, an appeal to the 


rchin’s reason or to his heart, on the fictitious ground that the master is 
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- a 
asleep or unwell. One cannot deny that these bland remedies are gene- 
rally efficacious enough; but one must be born in Italy to have them 
always at one’s command, Kind words go further than money in this | 
country. They effect a great deal; scolding and threatening absolutely 


Harsh words, provided they are not uttered deliberately, but in 
The most timid woman or child, 
the most pugnacious ruffian, will stare at the thunderer like one who can- 
not comprehend his meaning or his manners. There will be no contra- 
diction, no exchange of angry words; but it may happen that the 
offender will repeat (not necesearily from spite) the very thing fer which 
he had been reprimanded, then and there, with the most perfect coolness 
That threats are not heeded is natural in a country 
where promises are not always intended, or understood, to imply perform- 
But that angry words fall so dead upon the ears of the lower 
classes in Italy is mainly due to the difference of manners and mental 
standards. Our sentiments are not their sentiments, and what provokes 
us does not provoke them. It is as difficult for us to understand their 
quarrelling and stabbing each other for the sake of a penny, as it seems 
to be for them to comprehend our indignation at the sight of some act of 
cruelty or other misdemeanor. 


nothing. 
a passion, are ludicrously ineffective. 


and self-possession. 


ance. 


In general, it may be said that those who are best off in Italy—that is 
to say, who can live there with the smallest loss of individuahity—are 
either dreamers, living in a sphere of their own, or “spoons” (to use a 
vulgar term), or mercurial persons possessing great savoir vivre. Part of 
this art will be found to consist in carrying little coppers in one’s pocket 
and little lies in one’s mouth. Even those who refuse to do the latter 
have to learn this lesson—that many things in Italy, but especially those 
which deserve our loudest denunciation, are not to be called by their 
proper names. One word will often serve as a euphemistic substitute for 
If, for instance, you call all lies, cheatings, rogueries, and 
thefts “ shagli”—i. e., “ mistakes ’—you will avoid a great many annoyances 
and many otherwise irretrievable losses. 


many others. 


The Italian rogues are not clever thieves. They may like brigandage, 
extortion, or the ordinary cheating by false accounts or short weights; 
but real thieving seems to be considered as something degrading. Cheat- 
ing, after all, is “only” practical lying, which sits lightly on their con- 
sciences and is considered by them as a kind of intellectual sport. But to 
be convicted of stealing is intolerable to them. I have seen men faint 
away on such occasions, and many sudden deaths are caused by these 
accusations, especially when they are well-founded. An artist, whose 
studio is often frequented by female models, has told me that when he 
misses something after a sitting (and especially silk scarfs were apt to dis- 
appear), he is in the habit of engaging the same model for the next day, 
and of asking her, incidentally, in the course of the sitting, whether she 
remembers baving seen such and such a scarf, or whether, “by mistake,” 
she has picked it up with her own shawl on leaving the studio. This gen- 
erally has the desired effect. The stolen article is either forthcoming at 
once or sent back in the afternoon. If anything like a suspicion or accu- 
sation were uttered, a stout denial and possibly a scene of hysterics would 
be the consequence, and the loss would be irretrievable. 

Evidently, the Italian dislikes all that creates distance or tends to 
widen the gulf between class and class, or between individual and indi- 
vidual. The lower classes cannot see that, by embracing the rogue, 
society gains less than by exposing and punishing him. They like to 
gonnive and want to be connived at; and any application of principles is 
deemed a sign of northern hardness. It is “duwro”—an epithet con- 
stantly heard when northern barbarians invoke justice before mercy, 
law before expediency, duty before convenience. A friend of mine 
was once sitting in a Roman restaurant, anxiously waiting for the 
soup he had ordered. After some delay, the waiter returned from 
the kitchen, plate in hand; but, recognizing an old habitué who 
had meanwhile entered the room, he stopped before him, and began 
discussing politics. “The Emperor of Austria, depend upon it, sir, 
will never grant a constitution; but—” and he was going to expatiate 
on the subject when the Inglese, who saw that his soup was getting cold, 
reminded the waiter that he had no business to keep him waiting. Noth- 
ing seemed fairer, but the waiter could not see it, and said, with a tone of 
arrogance quite unnatural to him: “Sir, I am as good as you are, and you 
need not treat me as if I were your servant.” 

This is a very crude conception of equality. 
rampant among the lower orders here. 


Yet it is more than ever 
When a policeman arrests a cab- 
man for furious driving, the cabman is sure to say to him: “ Don’t think 
you are better than I am.” And I believe that this silly kind of self- 
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assertion, which is becoming the fashion of the day, has already reacted jn 
a very perceptible degree on the manners of the lower classes in Tuscany 
There was a time when their manners were as refined as the manners - 
the upper classes (provided we take refined as an adjective expressing a 


| State; not as a participle past, expressing the result of an action}—whe 
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every Italian seemed “nature’s gentleman,” born into this world With 
good manners and good grammar. All this is changed or changing. 
Education may one day replace natural refinement; but the inter. 
regnum is marked by comparative coarseness and boorishness. “ Exeysp 
him, sir, he is a man without education,” said a beggar to me jp 
1848, apologizing for the rudeness of a fellow-beggar who was fol]ow. 
ing me too persistently. Twenty-one years later, I saw a beggar woman 
on a public promenade standing in the middle of the road, and doing wha; 
a certain statue in Brussels does, yet begging me all the while to stop ang 
give her something. 


Many of these unpleasant, though transitory, changes are undoubted]y 
the indirect effects of political liberty and the incipient reign of Jaw. 
Liberty being the medium in which everything and everybody is allowed 
to find his proper level, according to his specific mental gravity, it seems 
but natural that this liberty, when superadded to pre-existing socig] 
equality, should prove detrimental to the latter, which admits of only one 
level. Differences in power, wealth, and education must arise undreamt 
of in those halcyon days when everybody was refined and nobody edu- 
cated. The man of the people now perceives, for the first time, that he 
belongs to a class, and he sees, face to face, or rather face to back, another 
class which is distancing him at an alarming rate. The sight distresses 
him ; but instead of following onward himself—instead of reconquering 
the lost equality, he claims it back as an inalienable right from those before 
him. The gift of political and legal equality cannot console him for the 
loss. And thus, while the consciousness of social equality, which alone js 
the source of good manners, is fading away from him, his own manners 
and the collective demeanor of his class must necessarily suffer = certain 
change. 


Society may be divided according to any arbitrary fundamentum 
divisionis. For instance, it may be divided into clean people and unwashed 
people. If these sit together in a theatre or church, the latter cannot help 
interfering with the comfort of the former. In the same manner, a man 
may, by staring at a lady, unconsciously spoil the pleasure of her solitary 
walk, and a loud voice, or an organ-grinder, may disturb the quiet hapyi- 
ness of a student or thinker. Now this is not equality. On the contrary, 
in all these cases, the uneducated classes have the greater power of mis. 
chief (unintentional though it may be), and the refined classes have the 
greater capacity for suffering. Nevertheless, this is tacitly submitted to, 
because in the chance contact of private individuals no malice prepense 
need be suspected. But suppose that all that is coarse, unwashed, and 
loud were to constitute itself a class, animated by a real esprit de corps, 
fully conscious of their difference from other classes, and thus implicitly 
proclaiming coarseness and loudness as their common platform. What 
would be the result? The better classes would naturally begin to react, 
and either avoid all contact with the lower orders (which is difficult in a 
southern country like Italy, where the streets and the cafés are everybody's 
home), or else enact and enforce police laws. Both alternatives being 
equally offensive to the lower classes, these would become defiant in their 
turn, and thus a vicious circle would be created, widening daily the in- 
cipient chasm. 

This may be said to be the present stage of Italian society. The 
mobile culgus sees clearly that, of their long-cherished idyllic equality, very 
little can survive in the new order of things; but it refuses to see that the 
same order of things which has created the chasm has also furnished in- 
exhaustible materials for bridging it over. As yet it sees only the chasm, 
and a thousand little circumstances (toc small, perhaps, for many ob- 
servers) of everyday life in Italy will remind the well-dressed man that he 
is considered fair game by those who walk about in their shirt-sleeves. 
Not that his pockets will be picked. But where he formerly received un- 
sought tributes of politeness, he will nowadays fail to obtain what in fair- 
ness is due to everybody. 

Veniet cordatior etas. When the rising generation has passed through 
a few years’ training and drilling, in the schools and in the army, new 
ideas about liberty and duty may prevail, and the people may learn that 
the only equality which can be officially recognized in human society is 
the equality of civil duties, the equality of rights being a mere deduction 
from it ; and that social equality is a prize to be fought for and toiled for, 
and for this very reason an ever-receding mirage, which may very well be 
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jgnored altogether, at least by those few elect who aim at higher things 
than wealth and power, and who would be rich even in rags and free in 
chains. To the honor of Italy, let it be said that some of these royal 
natures are still to be found among her sons. At all events, the type of 
the Italian character makes it easy to predict that, whatever revolutions 
may be in store for it, Italian society, even when unavoidably split into 
classes, will never be split into castes ; that it will never assume the shape 
of the proverbial pyramid with its proverbial apex, which may do very 
well for Egypt; but that it will rather be like a race-course, where every- 
body has a fair field and a fair start; where few only win, but all may win. 





—— AD 





Correspondence. 


“MANUAL LABOR” AGAIN. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: The article on this subject in your paper of September 16 seems 
to me so erroneous in inatters of fact, and so objectionable in its tone, that 
I beg to enter my protest against it in the name of Christianity and true 
civilization. I am quite ready to admit, with the writer, that there has 
been a great deal of cant about the dignity of labor, an absurd dispropor- 
tion between theory and practice. So it has been with other modes of 
living, when described by persons who had no practical acquaintance with 
them. What a vast amount of trash is uttered every year about the 
farmer’s life is but too well known, I suppose, to the frequenters of agri- 
cultural fairs. But I read with amazement the assertion that “there is 
nothing which everybody in the community more carefully and strenu- 
ously avoids, if he can, than manual labor.” Without supposing that such 
a sweeping statement was meant to be taken literally (for it is to be hoped 
that in a well-ordered community there are some persons who would 
“avoid” the staining of their souls even more than the soiling of their 
hands), I deny that there is any such universal dislike to muscular ex- 
ertion as here intended. I know that there are those who take a posi- 
tive pleasure in working with their hands—strange that this writer does 
not! Of course there are sluggards enough everywhere ; but it may well 
be questioned whether there are not more who shirk thinking than there 
are who shrink from manual toil. Does the writer really believe that 
brain-work is any more attractive to the mass of the community than 
hand-work? There are lazy temperaments to whom any exertion, of 
mind or body, is hateful ; but also there are active temperaments, who de- 
light in exercises of bodily strength. I had not supposed, until now, that 
anybody doubted this. And is it indeed “notorious that al/ muscular 
toil exercises a more or less deadening influence on the mental percep. 
tions?” How then is it so desirable to have a “sound mind in a sound 
body ?”—for perfect health of body is certainly not attainable without 
some muscular exertion, such as might often justly be called “ toil.” I had 
thought it was admitted, on the contrary, that the brain worked to the 
greatest advantage, or, in other words, really accomplished more, where 
nervous action was judiciously balanced by muscular. 

But the writer in question seems to me not more erroneous in his facts 
than he is unwarranted in his conclusions. On the supposition that 
“everybody ” is anxious to avoid manual labor as much as possible, he 
concludes: First, that they are insincere who preach up the dignity of this 
kind of labor ; and, secondly, that it is realiy a mark of civilization, a sign 
of the true progress of society, that such labor is more and more shunned. 
Now, as to the first conclusion, it is only another form of the old charge, 
that a man cannot be said to believe anything which does not square with 
his practice, But is there anybody that could stand such atest? Isthere 
anybody who lives perfectly in accordance with his professed belief? I 
may cordially admire the beauty of a self-denying and noble life in others, 
and may sincerely believe that such a life is far preferable to one of in- 
glorious ease and self-indulgence ; and yet I may confess with shame that 
I often yield to the seductions of the latter. Does not the drunkard, in 
his lucid intervals, believe with all his heart in the advantages of sobriety ? 


Does not the coward believe that it is much nobler to face danger than to | 


run away from it? And why, then, may not a man believe that a certain 


amount of muscular toil is conducive to the more manly virtues, even | 


though he may deem himself unsuited to such toil, or may have no heart 
for it ? 

I protest, however, most of all against the second of the two conclu- 
sions referred to. It is of the very essence of aristocracy in its most offen- 
sive form. It would go far to justify the existence of a servile class in 
society, to do the drudgery which an intelligent and educated race, like the 
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American, justly despises. It also virtually denies any Divine Providence 
in the affairs of men, since it dooms the majority of the human race to a 
toil which is necessarily degrading. That there is a disposition in this 
country, in spite of the professions of democracy, to turn away from manual 
labor as ignoble, not less than disagreeable, is unfortunately too true. But 
instead of recognizing this disposition as the fruit of true cultivation— 
taking for granted that the “spirit of the age” must be right—I would 
rather endeavor to show how weak, and unmanly, and selfish, and mean 
such a disposition often is; and, notwithstanding the sneers of this writer 
to the contrary, I would insist again and again, both by preaching and 
practice, that it isthe man who ennobles the calling, and not the calling the 
man ; that in this sense “the end" not only “ justifies” but glorifies “ the 
means ;” that dress, and delicate bringing up, and leisure, and polished 
manners do not “ make the man ”—no, not even the gentleman. But it is 
mortifying to have to argue for such truisms. Can the writer read Burns's 
“A man's a man for a’ that,” and call that “ humbug,” or an amiable fie 
tion, or a mere piece of sentimentalism? Or, to put a more personal ques- 
tion, did he ever feel degraded in doing for a sick friend some service of 
manual labor which might be, to the last degree, repulsive in itself? 
W.8., 
[There is, it seems to us, a good deal of misconception and some 
fallacy running through the foregoing. The fact that many people dis- 
like brain labor does not prove that more do not dislike manual labor. 
The dislike of all labor is general or widely diffused. All we say is, 
that give the choice between brain labor and manual labor to any man 
competent to do both, and he will choose the brain labor. There are, 
of course, persons who take “a positive pleasure in working with their 
hands ;” but we have never yet had the privilege of seeing a person 
who, being offered the chance of getting a livelihood in some other 
honest way, failed to accept it. “ W. 5S.” confounds “ muscular exer- 
tion,” which may be and is constantly resorted to for pleasure, with 
manual labor as an occupation; he also confounds manual labor with 
exercise taken for health and taken voluntarily ; result in both cases, 
fallacy. The writer of the article does not say or “conclude” that 
persons who preach up the dignity of manual labor are “ insincere.” 
What he says is that workingmen suspect some of them of being 
so, or look on much of their preaching as an attempt to “hum. 
bug” them into contentedness with an unnecessarily hard lot. That 
this is true nobody who has given much attention to the “labor prob- 
lem” can deny. That the dislike of manual labor is a “ mark of civili- 
zation, and a sign of the progress of society,” we have rowhere said. 
What we say is, that the preference for brain labor is a sign of the 
progress of society, and also a mark of civilization. In fact, civilization 
consists almost entirely of a series of successful attempts to diminish 
the amount of manual labor necessary to human subsistence and com- 
fort ; and these attempts are due to the general desire to escape from 
manual labor; and a country is civilized in proportion to the amount 
of its work which is done by brain. If this be of “the essence 
of aristocracy,” or a “denial of Divine Providence in the affairs 
of men,” our understanding must be out of gear. Finally, let 
us say that our belief is that what society needs is not to have 
manual labor preached up, because this will not produce any 
effect—every human being feeling in the marrow of his bones that 
the respectability of any kind of labor depends on the amount of mind 
it calls for; that is, on the extent to which it requires the exercise of 
human as distinguished from brute faculties—but to have duty 
preached up. Everybody who is engaged in doing his duty is respect- 
able; he does not ennoble his employment in doing it, the poems and 
sermons to the contrary notwithstanding, but he ennobles himself. 
You cannot make hod-carrying or drawing an iron roller over a pave- 
ment a dignified occupation, because a horse can do it; but the man 
who does either faithfully, because it is his duty, is a man to be honored. 
The greatest evil of the day is not the prevailing dislike to manual 
labor; it is the prevailing dislike to do what is disagreeable or uncom- 
fortable or hard, and the wretched moral shifts to which men resort to 
avoid it; and the best work preachers can do is to revive, if they can, 
in the teeth of the prevailing passion for material enjoyment, that 
noble disregard for personal case, and the noble obedience to duty, 
however stern or disagreeable, which the training of past ages, numer- 
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ous as were its faults, undoubtedly produced in a greater degree than 
this, 
ing a kind of mystic value to muscular labor. A man in good moral “ con- 
dition” labors with his hands, if that be plainly his calling, cheerfully and 
pluckily, without having the pill sugared for him; and with such a 
man we would, in a lonely place, sing “ A man’s a man for a’ that” 
just as heartily as, though probably much less effectively than, “ W. 

8.” himself.—Ep, Natron. | 


Notes. 


LITERARY. 

Messrs. T. B. PETERSON & Bros. announce the following additions to 
their inexhaustible line of fiction: “The Prince of Darkness,” by Mrs. E. 
D. E. N. Southworth ; “ Popping the Question,” by Mrs. Gordon Smythies ; 
“Wives and Widows,” by Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens; “Major Jones’s Court- 
ship,” and the same subject’s “ Sketches of Travel ;’ and “ The Countess of 
Monte Cristo.” 

—Mr. Henry C. Lea is now carrying through: the press another work, 
the fruit of his mediwval researches, to be called perhaps “Studies in 
Church History ;” at least that title will cover the contents. These con- 
sist of four essays, two of which have already appeared in the North 
American Review, but will now be enlarged; and two as yet unpublished, 
of which one relates to Excommunication, and is likely to have an excep- 
tional interest. Good proof of Mr. Lea’s standing in the estimation of 
foreign scholars may be found in the very liberal use which Mr. Lecky, 
in his latest work, has made of the “History of Sacerdotal Celibacy.” 
There are many kindred fields which Mr. Lea might work to better advan- 
tage than any writer we know of, and with which he is of necessity more 
or less familiar already. Attention has been called to his fitness for writing 
a history of the Inquisition, for which there is considerable unused mate- 
rial in manuscript at Trinity College, Dublin, that was brought from 
Rome by Napoleon’s agency. 

—The American Social Science Association hold a general meeting in 
this city on the 26th, 27th, and 28th of next month, at the rooms of the 
Historical Society. There will be afternoon and evening sessions, and the 
reading of seventeen papers by as many experts. It is seldom indeed 
that the programme of any convention is so full of excellence and so free 
from padding. Dr. Samuel Eliot, President of the Association, will read 
the opening address, to be followed by Professor T. W. Dwight on the 
“ Public Charities of New York.” Mr. Joseph D. Potts, President of one 
of those fast-freight lines which have revolutionized the carrying business 
in this country, will treat of “ Transportation as a Science.” Mr. Speaker 
Blaine will propose a “Change in the mode of electing United States 
Senators,” as Mr. C. F. Adams, jr., will of electing Presidents. Other 
political papers are as follows: “ Reform of the Civil Service,” by Mr. G. 
W. Curtis; “Procedure in Contested Election Cases,” by Hon. H. L. 
Dawes ; and an “International Code,” by David Dudley Field. Kindred 
topics, with a social phase, are: “ Immigration,” by Mr. Frederic Kapp, 
one of our New York Commissioners ; “ Health Laws and their Adminis- 
tration,” by Dr. Elisha Harris; “ Vaccination as an Element of Public 
Health,” by Professor Francis Bacon, of Yale College, who will perhaps 
refer to the agitation now going on in England against vaccination—one of 
the signs of which, we may remark, was the recent attempt of a bereaved 
parent to put upon the tombstone of his child the inscription, Ailed by 
vaccination ; “ The Census of 1870,” by Hon. Jas. A. Garfield, to whom we 
must look for whatever improvement the new system of taking the census 
is to have over the old; “Life Insurance,” by Mr. Sheppard Homans; 
“ Education”—a broad theme for the close of an afternoon session—by 
Professor Henry, of the Smithsonian Institution ; “ Industrial Schools,” by 
Professor D. C. Gilman, of Yale; and the “ Public Libraries of the United 
States,” by Mr. A. R. Spofford, Librarian of Congress, from whose paper 
Mr. Edward Edwards may likely learn something wprth adding to his 
book on the same subject. These topics, and the names of the gentlemen 
who are to discuss them, not only promise highly interesting meetings, 
but a valuable number of the Society’s Journal for the next quarter, which 
will, we suppose, be composed of the best of the papers named above. The 
Journal for January wi!l find ample material in a series of twelve inde- 
pendent lectures to be delivered under the auspices of the Association at 
the Lowell Institution in Boston this winter. 


—The Boston lecture courses this fall will be remarkable for nothing so 
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much as the unusual proportion of women who will take the stage, side by 
side with the men whose names are already familiar to the lecture-going 
5 


pass it on the road to radicalism, is to be opened by Miss Dickinson with ay 
account of the Mormons, whom she calls “ Whited Sepulchres.” Mrs. 
Lucy Stone follows, on “ Woman and the Bible ;” Miss Kate Field, havin, 
fairly earned her title to lecture, has a place after “ Nasby,” who would 
seem to have woman’s rights in his mind in talking of the “ Lords of Crea. 
tion.” The Boston Lyceum, with a less sober-sided programme, contriyes 
to admit Mrs. Livermore, of Chicago, who will open up “A Long Look 
Ahead.” Miss Dickinson reappears in the Bay State course, which 
terminates with an entertainment to which Miss Granger contributes 
singing and Mrs. Fanny M. Carter readings; and finally, the Union 
Course appoints a “ woman’s evening,” devoted to readings by Mrs. Ames 
and Mrs. Carter, vocal music by Mrs. Smith, and organ-playing by Mrs, 
Frohock. That Boston can sustain all these is a proof, we suppose, that 
the lecture system has yet a mission in that city ; but the mission is sti]| 
clearly social rather than intellectual, and the committees still bring 
forward the celebrities who will draw rather than the men who really 
have something to say and know what they are talking about—in g 
word, adepts, and not orators or humorists merely. 


—The Dana-Lawrence controversy has passed through its first stage— 
decision having been rendered by Judge Clifford against the Dana edition, 
finding that there has been more or less legal plagiarism of Mr. Lawrence's 
notes, and directing a Master (in Chancery) to examine and report; and 
such passages of Mr. Dana’s notes as he finds to be within the rule as to 
the use of citations laid down by Judge Clifford, are ordered to be 
omitted in future editions. But the court refuses to enjoin the sale of the 
Dana edition as it stands. We believe we have nothing to add to what 
appeared in the Nation in September, 1866, and probably shall have no 
thing till we see the Master’s report. Moreover, Judge Clifford’s rule will 
be appealed from, and until the case is finally decided all further discus. 
sion of its legal aspects is out of the question. There is already, of course, 
a good deal of talk about the matter, both in the newspapers and in pri- 
vate circles, and the unfortunate circumstance—for unfortunate it un- 
doubtedly was—that Mr. Dana's edition owed its production in some de- 
gree to political reasons—Mr. Lawrence’s having given offence by its lean 
ing to Southern views—has introduced a good deal of acrimony into the 
controversy. As we understand the matter, no question of good faith is 
raised in the decision. 


—The late General T. Perronet Thompson, just deceased in England 
at the age of eighty-six, was a remarkable character, and deserved wel! 
the eulogiums which are now pronounced upon him. The present gencra- 
tion has well-nigh forgotten his early services as an associate of Wilber- 
force against the slave-trade, both while governor of Sierra Leone, and 
afterwards in concluding a treaty with the tribes on the Persian Gulf; his 
part in the Peninsular campaign ; his efficient labors with the Anti-Corn- 
Law League; his Parliamentary career; his editing, as proprietor, the 
Westminster Review. His mental force and activity remained unimpaired 
perhaps to the day of his death. During the rebellion he was inde- 
fatigable in contributing to the daily press of England letters and articles 
on the progress of the war, always in the interest of the Union, and with 
profound abhorrence and contempt of the slaveholders. His style was (/ 
la militaire—terse, epigrammatic, sometimes obscurely elliptical ; and 
abounded in illustrations borrowed from his experience of three continents 
and the recollections of a green old age. General Thompson’s home was 
at Blackheath, and in his social circle he was, says the Pall Mall Gazctte, 
“one of the most gentle, considerate, and kind of men.” 


—The reckless humorist who remarked that a pair of Jersey lovers 
ought to revel in the thought that their blood might meet in the veins of 
the same mosquito, has been quite outdone by a writer in the London 
Telegraph, who was inspired as follows by the fate of a young couple 
struck dead by lightning, which happened to mark both their faces: 


“ Wrapped in the discreet darkness of the night, his lips would natu- 
rally be so close to hers that to kiss her fears away was an cbvious course 
to take. In a few minutes the rain would be over, and, alas! the happy 
evening walk also. So, perhaps, he whispered that he wished it might 
thunder and lighten longer, to keep her by his side. If so, the quick mes- 
senger of heaven answered the wish with infinite compliance ; and as they 
stood there, lip pressed to lip, the flash sealed the pledge of love, and took 
them away together. If it were not a direct favor of heaven for these 
lowly lovers thus to pass, it was certainly not in anger nor in punishment 
that the blue gleam searched them out where they stood, and, while their 
lips met, crowned them with the pale marriage-wreath of death.” 


—Nimbhar 990 
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—The rehearsal of Wagner's new opera, “Rheingold,” occurred at 
Munich on the 27th of August, the King attending in person, and being 
well satisfied with the way in which it went off. Not so, however, the 
music-director Richter, who represented the impossibility of carrying out 
the author’s ideas if the first public performance should take place, as 
ordered, on the 29th. To this the King was inclined to listen ; but a con- 
flict having arisen between Richter and the intendant of the theatre, 
Perfall, the latter gave in his resignation because he was told by the 
director that the only person competent to give orders in the case was 
Wagner himself. This imprudent speech procured his suspension from 
office, leaving the performance in abeyance. Wagner’s solicitude for the 
smallest details of his works is too well known to need comment. The 
story reminds us—as it puts the musician in hot water, to which, how- 
ever, he has been accustomed for the last twenty years—of his recent pam- 
phlet on the Jewish element in music (“ Das Judenthum in der Musik ;” 
Leipzig: J. J. Weber). In answer to a lady’s enquiry why he is pursued 
and condemned on every hand, Wagner reprints his essay of 1850, with the 
title just quoted, and then shows what the offence thus given to the Jews 
cost him, and to what an extent they control public opinion and the press 
in every European country but Russia. The essay is curious reading, 
for its study of Jewish character, and for its conclusions, that the Jew- 
ish nature, as such, is incapable of eminence in the fine arts, and in 
music can only be an imitator of form, never a creator of substance ; or, as 
the author expresses it, can attain to the Wie, but not tothe Was. Men- 
delssohn and Meyerbeer are thus taken away from their admirers, and 
Heine is reduced from the rank of poet to the poor office of exposing the 
pretences of his cultivated brethren—of being “the conscience of Jewry, 
as Jewry is the evil conscience of our modern civilization.” Wagner 
asserts that he has the people on his side, and that the sole reason why his 
later works are not received as freely and as favorably as his first, is the 
fact that they have appeared since his criticism on the Jews—a criticism 
which they declined to meet with counter-arguments, preferring a con- 
certed and implacable assault on his art-theories and productions from 
that day forward. Thus far, he says, they have triumphed, and their cor- 
rupting influence in music still continues. 

—We wish most sincerely we had done with the Byron controversy, 
but as long as it occupies so large a share of public attention there is no 
getting rid of it. The most important contributions to it during the week 
have been a letter from Mr. T. Arnold, the brother of the better known 
Matthew, who ridicules the idea that there was any need of Mrs. Stowe’s 
disclosures; calls attention to the fact that she has nowhere produced 
sufficient authorization for making them, Lady Byron having simply con- 
sulted her as to the propriety of making them; and dwells upon the 
destruction of Byron’s Memoirs, bequeathed to Moore for publication, as a 
still stronger reason for silence. Lastly, he says, no good cause could be 
served by these disclosures, not certainly the cause of morality, because 
no more complete demonstration of the folly of a vicious course could be 
afforded than Byron’s own history, which every one knew already. If the 
story of his miserable life and his early unhappy death could not prevent 
people from imitating him, neither would the announcement that in addi- 
tion to his other sins he had committed incest. Bearing on this point 
comes a story of a large circulating library in Glasgow, which reports 
quite a “run” on Byron’s works since the appearance of Mrs. Stowe’s 
article—the demand being much greater than the supply, and growing, 
and most from very young men and women—“ Parisina” and “ Don Juan” 
being in greatest request. Mr. William Howitt also writes a second 
letter, in which he comments very severely on Lady Byron, whom he 
knew well, and says the notion of her having made Mrs. Stowe the 
exclusive repository of the secret is all “fudge,” one of Lady Byron’s 
weaknesses having been the admission of nearly every intimate female 
friend to participation in this and cther secrets. Mrs. Leigh left, it appears, 
two daughters, whose life the publication of the story has of course 
blasted, and whose case calls for as deep sympathy as human hearts can 
bestow. 

—Mr. John Robertson also writes to the Pall Mall Gazette, saying that 
he was well acquainted with Lady Byron at Brighton for many years— 
and that one of her well-known peculiarities was the habit of accusing 
persons about her or connected with her—her daughter, her eldest grand- 
son, and her servants—of various offences, and communicating the charges 
to “confidantes” right and left, for the vindication of her character, conduct, 
ormemory. She accused her dead husband of two crimes, and she made 
her “confidential” communications to six persons more or less known to 
Mr. Robertson, of whom three were Americans, Three of her friends, 





himself being one, came separately to the conclusion “that her mind was 
touched.” Her stories, he says too, differed. The Rev. Frederick Robertson 
was one of the recipients of her revelations, but he received them as Mrs. 
Stowe did, in sober earnest. 

We have received the following from a.lawyer of distinction about the 
matter : 

“As to Mrs. Stowe’s part in this Byron business, allow me to suggest : 
She has made the charge: 

“1. Without solicitation. 
her to. Her action was entirely voluntary. 
else was acting. The responsibility begins and ends with herself. 

“2. Without authority. Lady Byron did not authorize the publication ; 
nor did her family, nor her executors, nor did any one having the color of 
authority. A family matter, she has intruded into it, and attempted a 
vindication where it was neither needed nor asked. 

“3. In violation of confidence. The communication was not made to her to 
publish. It was a confidential communication relating to a matter between 
a woman and her husband, made simply that she, Mrs. Stowe, might give 
advice. She gave it, and there her speaking should have ended. Lady Byron 
did not follow the advice, so far as it implied a duty of publication after death, 
and the counsellor has done what the party (apparently) determined should 
not be done. If Mrs, Stowe had stumbled on the information elsewhere, 
this communication might not have barred her use of the information 
otherwise obtained. But she did not. All that she says came in confi 
As well might any lawyer—Dr. Lushington, for example—violate 
This conduct of so respect 


None in or out of Lady Byron's family asked 
She acted because no one 


dence. 
his client’s confidence in the name of truth. 
able, conscientious, strong-minded, clear-visioned a woman (as Mrs. Stowe 
is) makes one doubt whether a woman can ever take the place of a profes- 
sional adviser, or be trusted in those matters whereof she must, as every 
honorable lawyer does, live and die dumb. 

“ As to Lady Byron, I beg you ever to bear in mind that she has made 
no charge, as General Butler says and all the newspapers imply. She 
consulted an adviser confidentially ; she lived a long time thereafter in the 
full possession of her faculties ; she died saying nothing. Wer ‘ privileged 
communication’ to her confidential adviser was never intended for publi- 
cation: it cannot be given in evidence against her. To weigh her state- 
ment as General Butler does by the principles applicable to a suspicious 
witness making an improbable charge against a respectable citizen in a 
court of justice, is not allowable ; it overlooks the principle that her com- 
munication was sacred in the eye of the law.” 


A RUSSIAN EXILE ON RUSSIA.* 

THE words of a political refugee must always be taken with a certain 
amount of qualification when he speaks of his own country, for exile 
sorrows a man; and the very fact of his absence from the country, and his 
viewing what passes there through the medium of his own sufferings, 
makes him paint its situation in too dark colors. The pureness and single- 
ness of M. Turgeneff's life, his honesty of character, his devotion to a 
great idea, his freedom from petty plots and conspiracies, make us, how- 
ever, listen to him with more respect than we would give to the indis- 
criminate attacks of Hertzenor Prince Dolgorukoff. Nicholas Turgeneff, who 
should not be confounded with Ivan Turgeneff, the novelist, is of a good 
noble Russian family ; and in the year 1824, when still a young man, stood 
in close relations to the Emperor Alexander I., and held the office of State 
Secretary of the Council of the Empire, a dignity nearly equal to that of 
Minister. While occupying this position, M. Turgeneff was a firm sup- 
porter of emancipation, and presented a paper on the subject to the em_ 
peror, which was favorably received, and made the emperor promise 
actually to do something in the matter. His persistent efforts in this way 
gained him numerous enemies among the obstinate supporters of the serf 
system. After the publication of a somewhat remarkable book for that 
time in Russia—the “Theory of Imposts’"—he was asked to become a 
member of a secret society called the “ Union of Prosperity,” and, thinking 
he might thus gain adherents to the cause of emancipation, joined it. But, 
finding that the society was of no practical use, he, with other members, 
thought it useless to keep up the organization, and it was accordingly dis. 
solved. In 1824, he went abroad. On the death of the Emperor Alexander 
on the 26th of December, 1825, occurred what is called the conspiracy of 
the Decembrists, originated by a few enthusiastic, earnest young men— 
Ryleyeff, Muravieff, Prince Obolensky. Prince Odoyefsky, and others ; and 
Pestal, a selfish, ambitious officer, who was one of the leading spirits, with 


* “ Tchevo zhelat dlya Rossii? (Que faut-il désirer pour !a Russie’) N. Turgeneff.” 
Leipzig: F. A. Brockhaus 1869. 8vo, xxxvi., 233 pp. 
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the idea of putting the Grand-Duke Constantine on the throne, and wrest- | 
ing from him a constitution. The conspiracy was at once put down, and | 
the persons engaged all executed or exiled. The conspirators had all been | 
members of the ‘ Union of Prosperity,” and had been dissatisfied with its 
dissolution.. Suspicion, of course, fell on all persons connected with the 
society, and, among others, on Turgeneff. He was accused of conspiracy 
and treason, and without the shadow of proof, as some of the judges who 
signed the warrant admit, was condemned to death. He had not returned 
to stand his trial, because he had received assurances from St. Petersburg 
that it was unnecessary. At the accession of the Emperor Alexander IL, 
all of the other persons convicted who were not dead were pardoned. Tur- 
geneff has ever since lived abroad, working, so far as he could, to secure 
the emancipation of the serfs, and writing frequent books and pamphlets 
on Russian affairs. 

The book before us is his last work, and is in a way the legacy of a 
dying man. It was written originally in 1864, with the purpose of show- 
ing what were the great questions of the day in Russia, and what reforms 
in the solution of them were absolutely necessary. It lay unpublished till 
last year, and is now printed as then written, but with numerous notes 
showing how far the problems have already been solved by the reforms 
proposed by the Russian Government since that time. As an independent 
judgment of the efforts of the Emperor Alexander IL, it is certainly valu- 
able. 


The questions which M. Turgeneff sets forth as of the most importance 
to Russia at the present time, and demanding a speedy and thorough solu- 
tion, relate to the affairs of the serfs, the local representative bodies, judi- 
cial reforms, paper money, the censorship of the press, the corporal punish- 
ments still permitted, the dissenting sects, the railways, and a general code 
of laws. He has one panacea—namely, a legislative representative 
assembly, which he thinks capable—and alone capable—of solving thor- 
oughly all questions arising on these points. Two methods of emancipa- 
tion were advocated : one gave the peasant a small quantity of land, but 
granted him entire personal freedom and the right of free locomotion, 
and transferred the heavy personal taxes to a land-tax, after the Prussian 
style. This M. Turgeneff preferred. The second assigned to the peasant 
a considerable quantity of land, but required him to buy it, and to live on 
it and work it till he had paid for it, leaving other things very much as 
they were. This was the method adopted by the Government. Now, seeing 
that emancipation was actually accomplished in this way, that the peasant 
has enough land to enable him to live with comfort, and that the buying 
process, and even the heavy taxes, have given him a feeling of independ- 
ence and importance, and that the other method might have been adopted 
without in the end lightening his burdens, Turgeneff feels compelled to 
admit that it was the best both for the Government and the peasant. The 
question of importance is to change the method of taxation and free the 
peasant from a load which is exceedingly heavy. In the North, there are 
often several bad harvests in succession, and the cattle and utensils of the 
peashnt in arrears for taxes may be sold by auction, leaving him totally 
unable to work in the ensuing year. On the 3d of March, 1870, the eman- 
cipation will be finally accomplished, the period of temporary obligation 
will be passed, and the peasant entirely free. It is interesting to know 
that about one-half of the former serfs have now entirely bought their land 
—the majority of purchasers being residents of the southern governments, 
which are the more fertile. 

With regard to the zemstva, or representative assemblies of the “ dis 
tricts” and “ governments” with powers of local government, Turgeneff 
finds their introduction an advantage, as being a great advance toward 
popular self-government, and approves of them. He, however, makes some 
slight criticisms on the members and the mode of procedure, and regrets 
the little interest which is taken in them by the public. But during the 
sessions of this last winter—only the fourth year of the institution—all 
orders have shown an interest, and many very important measures have 
been taken for the spread of education, the welfare of the peasantry, and 
the advancement of agriculture. Turgeneff’s chief complaint is that the 
members wish to receive pay for their services, though he acknowledges 
that he does not see how the necessity of payment can be avoided, for un- 
paid attendance is a great burden to the poor men who are members. 

At the time when the book was written, the judicial reforms were still 
under consideration by the Council of the Empire, and nothing but the 
first propositions had been published, which, in M. Turgeneff's opinion, were 
not sufficiently full or satisfactory. In the appendix, he gives an account 

of the reforms as they were finally introduced, and adds: “ All my propo- 





sitions, expectations, and hopes did not reach the great dimensions which 
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characterize the present judicial reform ; I merely say I never dared hope 
for all this immense good which is now a fact.” The too great amount of 
paper-money in Russia, and its easy forgery, combined with constant loans 
made by the Government, are injurious to trade and commerce, and demand 
aremedy. The new notes which were made by American engravers have 
in great measure removed the danger of counterfeits, and the exchange js 
better for Russia than it has been. During the present summer, it has been 
higher than for some time past, and during July a pound sterling was 
worth about eight rubles, and the paper, half-imperial, stood to the gold 
coin as 5.15 to 6. The publication of the budget of the Empire for the last 
three years in detail has had a good influence in making the Russians 
study finance and understand something about the immense Government 
expenditures. Attention should also be given to the fact that for two years 
and a half the Government has made no loans, and that in 1867 and 1868 
there was actually a surplus. Still, the Treasury needs a thorough over. 
hauling. 

The censorship is a disagreeable thing for everybody who may be in 
Russia. M. Turgeneff tells us that all seem to admit that the censorship is 
at present a mere temporary institution. Certainly, the Government ap. 
pears to give the public some reason for thinking so. The newspapers of 
Moscow and St. Petersburg have been freed from the yoke—and the freo- 
dom has produced a marked improvement in their character. A proposi- 
tion is now under consideration to apply this law, based on the French 
system, of warnings and fines to all the journals of the provinces, as well as 
those of the two great cities, and to modify the censorship of foreign jour- 
nals. As it is, the foreign papers are delivered, if subscribed for at the 
post-office, but obnoxious articles are erased—a thing which has occurred 
at least six times in the last two years. Still, as the author remarks, no 
matter how mitigated, a censorship is yet an exercise of arbitrary power, 
and as such to be condemned. In one respect, the author does not find a 
complete satisfaction of his expectations—that corporal punishments are 
not entirely abolished. “A great step has, however, been taken ; bodily 
punishments are entirely abolished as judicial punishments, and are almost 
entirely abolished in the army.” The knout and the whip are gone, but 
the rods of the police and sergeant-major still are in use. Through the 
action of the zemstvo of Poltava they even have been abolished for all men 
of the peasant class—(the only class subject to them)—who are members of 
the zemstva, or hold other offices. 

With regard to the dissenting sects, everybody in Russia agrees with 
M. Turgeneff that something must be done. Every thinking man believes 
in universal education and in complete liberty for all of the sects that do 
not, like the Castrati, engaged in unlawful and inhuman practices. The 
clergy, though not all disposed to grant liberty, wish no more persecution. 

Writing in 1864, the author complained of the slowness with which 
railway enterprises are prosecuted. There is now no reason for complaint. 
There are to-day in operation in Russia twenty-six lines of railway, with 
a combined length of 4,452 miles, and there are in actual construction 
thirteen new lines, or extensions, with a combined length of over 2,200 
miles, all of which will be opened within two years, and nearly 900 miles 
of which will be opened this autumn. 

The last question of M. Turgeneff is the codification of the laws, and he 
shows the confusion and contradiction which exist in the immense mass of 
the Russian laws. There are few who doubt the utility of codification 
either in Russia or elsewhere, and we have all to hope for a time when our 
statute-books shall be cleared of all that is antiquated, confused, and tau- 
tological. 

What greatly surprises us in the author's account of the evils in Rus 
sia which demand remedy is that he has referred “but incidentally to the 
great question of all others—the most pressing one—and the one which 
now occupies the Government, the newspapers, and all intelligent men in 
Russia—namely, popular education. Until that is successfully begun, it 
will be difficult to make any real improvements in the country. It is only 
fair to say that a system of common schools has been created on paper; 
but the money to put it in practice is lacking. The Government this year, 
while it spends 136,774,108 rubles for the army, thought it could allow 
only 9,281,220 for education ; but since, a grant of 300,000 rubles has been 
devoted especially to village schools. The zemstva, however, have taken 
up the matter vigorously, and their chief efforts now are turned to pre- 
paring teachers, the first want. In Russia, one has to begin at the begin- 
ning. 

M. Turgeneff's remedy for everything is,as we have said, a parliament. 
He thinks that at first this must be in the nature of an advisory body ; and 
as definite parties do not exist in Russia, he is of opinion that, in order to 
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preserve the influence of the crown, one-third or one-fifth of the members 
should be appointed by the emperor. Such an arrangement he considers 
better than an upper house. That a parliament will come in Russia all 
liberal Russians believe. When, no one knows. 
present emperor will crown his reforms by granting it. If we may believe 
the well-authenticated accounts of the disposition and ideas of the Crown 
Prince, and may hope that he will continue in them, we may be sure of a 
parliament and a responsible ministry when he comes to the throne. He 
is reputed to have a stronger will than his father, and will be more suc- 
cessful in putting down the camarilla which surrounds Alexander and 
tries to thwart his plans. All reflecting liberal men will agree with the 
remark of an eminent Russian senator, the late Prince O——, that we 
could not be too thankful that no constitution had been made before the 
emancipation. Then it would have been an aristocracy, and the people 
would have been longer in gaining their rights than in England ; now, all 
classes will be treated alike. 

In a concluding chapter Turgeneff reviews the Polish question, and 
shows how the world, through a laudable sympathy with the Polish 
efforts, has been unjust to Russia. He asks the commendation of all men 
for the emancipation of the Polish serfs, accomplished by Russia, and says 
that “three or four times as many peaceful people were killed by the Polish 
insyrgents in the cities, and especially in the villages, than were shot or 
hung by the Russian judges and proconsuls.” To this statement, con- 
firmed in part by Mr. Sutherland Edwards, he brings no proof, and we 
leave it to rest on his own word. M. Turgeneff's book has, we may add, 
been condemned by the censorship. 








MAGAZINES FOR OOTOBER. 

Four chapters of Mrs. Edwards's rather dull story of “ Susan Fielding” 
open the Galazy, though it is to Mr. Reade’s “ Put Yourself in his Place” 
that ali novel-readers, habitual or occasional, will first turn. They will be 
sorry, we suppose, to find that in this October instalment Mr. Reaie is ap- 
parently bringing his vigorous and interesting story rapidly towards its 
close. If he is, his newest novel is not going to take rank with his best 
ones. It has little enough freshness and value in its presentation of char- 
acter, although Jael Dence recalls our author—not very vividly—when he 
is at his best: when he is delineating a young woman who is pretty frankly 
in love and pretty deeply in trouble, and in whom love by no means takes 
either its most sentimental or its most spiritual form. The incidents of 
the story are certainly striking, and very cleverly put together ; but the 
periodic recurrence of what—borrowing phrases from Mr. Boucicault’s fra- 
ternity—we may call red-light situations and effective tableaux, gives a 
theatrical rather than a dramatic air to the plot, and produces an impres- 
sion of cheapness. And everything except this management of situations 
is done sketchily rather than thoroughly. One would suppose that the 
author had it in view, first, to make a story to be issued in monthly parts, 
each of which should wind up with a bang, and leave the reader hungry 
for the next month’s batch of chapters; secondly, to make a story which 
it should be easy to adapt for the stage, and which should have a good 
run as a sensational drama; thirdly, and only thirdly, to make a good story 
—to do as well as he could and as he ought. Prophesying is not, however, 
the safest business in the world, and it is possible that Mr. Reade may have 
only just begun to unreel the thread of his tale, and there be as great an 
abundance, not to say redundance, of matter behind as there is in “ Very 
Hard Cash.’’ If so, the applicability of these foregoing remarks ceases, 
perhaps, with the beginning of the twentieth chapter—for which we do 
not mind saying we are waiting with eagerness. 

Perhaps magazine readers will turn, in the second place, to somebody's 
recollections of the Countess Guiccioli. The writer is nobody very com- 
petent to talk on such subjects, we should say, and has made an article 
which is not particularly good in point of taste or tone, and has but slight 
interest of any sort. But then, since the heroine set her poetical lover to 
doing “The Prophecy of Dante” in terza rima, down to the time when she 
or some gentleman of the press wrote her recollections, or memoirs, she 
has been almost.a sort of a demigoddess of literary dulness. Apparently, 
when the story of her old amour is told, there is nothing else of her. 
“ Little Bopeep,” by “ The Author of Emily Chester,” is by a writer who not 
only was, but who evidently still is, “The Author of Emily Chester,” for 
it is hardly an improvement on that novel in any essential respect. Yet ig 
is, in degree, healthier than many of the kind of stories of which it is one. 
It closes happily, to be sure, for in the end it releases a young fel low from 
the nameless spell of the “ influence "—* sphere ” the spiritualists used t» 
call it, we believe—of a woman who, in virtue of her atmosphere, draw8 
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all men after her, and also draws some even of the women. Bopeep gets 
her wandering sheep back again, and the pair settle down in a cot together, 
andare happy. It is good, too, to find the young gentleman admitted to be 
a sheep—a better name for him than to call him the “ sport of his destiny” 
and of “inscrutable affinities ;’ which is how he figures in certain novels 
that we could mention. But while this is well, it certainly is not enough. 
Our author gives no indication that she thinks there are other than male 
sheep of this kind, and some indication she gives that, in her opinion, 
when the subdued one is female, that mysterious and irresistible Affinity 
has been at work for ages preparing this poor girl for her fate. Poets, if 
they are great enough, are permitted such themes; and students of 
psychology must be permitted them also, just as the law winks a little at 
the robbing of graveyards for anatomical purposes; but young writers in 
magazines which young people read should keep them away, for their 
own sakes and for everybody’s else. The cause of intellectual and 
moral and spiritual unhealthiness is fostered by the class of stories of 
which “ Little Bopeep” is a small one. It is a small one, and it is not very 
ripe and not very poisonous, and so, perhaps, we have said too much about 
it—given it more mention than its merits require, or than is required 
either by its faults. But it is one of a bad class. No one who is sound 
and reasonably happy, and who would do nothing that should make others 
less brave and cheerful and clear-minded, should indulge himself in pub- 
lishing abroad these relaxing dreams; such things as this the “Charles 
Auchester” school of novelists once made very popular, and which still 
are more popular, especially here in America, than is for anybody's good. 

Two of the Galary’s articles that are of more consequence than those 
of which we have been speaking are Mr. Grant White's “ Shakespearian 
Mares’ Nests” and Professor Pumpelly’s “Journey in Northern China.” 
Mr. White gives us what we should call some very good verbal criticism, 
and throws light on a good many passages which many of us had not been 
understanding before. But perhaps he is not entirely free from those 
sudden and unaccountable fits of stone-blindness which afflict commenta- 
tors. Unaccountable, we say; but they are to be accounted for by the 
inherent weakness of all human nature; everybody is liable to them. 
Why, now, need anybody go further than the Sixth Commandment to 
find God’s canon against self-slaughter? Especially, since the man who 
is deliberating about suicide is a Roman Catholic—a member of a Church 
which makes self-slaughter a peculiarly heinous and hopeless form of the 
crime of taking human life. Again, in elucidating this passage from 
“ Macbeth,” Mr. White seems to us to be probably in error, and the error 
is one that has recently been pointed out in the case of another commenta- 
tor by still a third, who wrote in we forget what paper or magazine. The 
verses are these : 


“ The right valiant Banquo walked too late ; 
Whom you may say, if ‘t please you, Fleance killed ; 
For Fleance fied. Men must not walk too late. 
Who cannot want the thought how monstrous 
It was for Malcolm and for Donaldbain 
To kill their gracious father?" 


The word “want” in the fourth line is the particular word which Mr. 
White is explicating ; and he remarks that it has been pointed out that 
in the north of England and the south of Scotland “ want ” means “ to do 
without,” to dispense with. But then he goes on to say that to give it 
that sense in this passage is altogether wrong—a blunder of the largest 
sort. “Do without,” he says, is just the meaning that here must be done 
without: “the speaker surely means to ask, Who can be without the 
thought how monstrous it was for Maleolm and Donaldbain to kill their 
gracious father?” But, most probably, “do without” is precisely the 
meaning we want here. If Mr. White will strike out the full stop at the 
end of the third line, and will give up the notion that the speech is an 
interrogative one, he will have what appears to us to be the best imagina- 
ble interpretation of it. Macbeth has put off Banquo’s murder on the 
shoulders of Fleance, who is self-exiled ; and would have men believe that 
the sons of the king, also, were parricides. The speaker, in the passage 
quoted, sarcastically says that “Banquo (whom, if you choose, Fleance 
killed) walked out too late at night, and is dead ; men who (like Banquo) 
cannot suppress the thought that the tale of the king’s death at his own 
son's hands is a mere monstrous improbable invention would do well to 
keep under cover after dark, or they will go Banquo’s road.” 

Mr. Pumpelly’s article is curious and interesting, and too short. 
Too short, both because what there is ia it is readable—enough to 
make one wish for more; and also because it would have been well to 
have given us more details of a trip which must have presented so much 
that is novel to the American reader. We get, however, several highly 
pictorial pieces (not word-painting, by any means) which are vivid, and 
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see a good deal of local color. The journey was made out of Peking 
towards the west, and its object was to explore certain coal-mines whence 
Prince Kung’s government might get fuel for its flotilla of English-built 
war-vessels. For the rest, the Galary has a gossiping article on the Astor 
Library by a Mr. F. H. Norton, who was for many years employed there ; 
some account of “The Thieves of New York” by Mr. Edward Cropsey ; a 
poem by Mrs. J. W. Howe, the general drift of which is familiar and 
ordinary enough, but the details of which are done in such a way as to 
make it simply bewildering; an article on “ The Real Louis Napoleon” 
by Mr. Justin McCarthy, who gives us in a sulliciently taking way what 
has for some years been the opinion of most well-informed people as to 
the Emperor's character; a paper on “ The* Renaissance” by Mr. T. M. 
Coan, who seems quite as well qualified as a good many other art-writers 
on art to fit one out with a regular theory of architectural art ; and, 
finally, there is the usual miscellaneous matter. 

Before examining the contents of Putnam’s, let us express our regret 
that our comments on the September number—a very good one—were by 
accident credited apparently to the Galary. The best of the articles in 
the number before us is by Mr. Pumpelly, again, who relates some really 
thrilling adventures that he and his miners had with the Apaches when 
he was out in New Mexico in ’60 and ’61. The “lowness of tone” in the 
narration is very effective on the reader. “Old Boston and St. Botolph’s ” 
is another of the very pleasant letters which Mrs. Hawthorne wrote home 
—to some of her children, apparently—when she and her husband were 
in England. There is not more in them than there ought to be in such 
letters; and, naturally, they are written in an affectionate manner, which 
takes them still a little further out of literature ; but all the good reading 
is not in literature, and this is very agreeable. Agreeable, too, is a slight 
little article which she calls “Childhood: A Voluntary” by Miss Mary 
Dean, who writes kindly of some of the thoughts and pursuits of children. 
Mr. Putnam himself contributes from his letter-book some possibly interest- 
ing letters written him by Mr. Prescott, and one or two written by Cooper. 
Mr. Putnam rather amusingly remarks that even of the late distinguished 
Edward Everett Mr. Cooper permitted himself to speak rather disrespect- 
fully. Considering Mr. Cooper’s disposition and the peculiar abilities of 
Mr. Everett, this is not astonishing. Mr. Vincent Colyer continues his 
“ Notes among the Indians,” and we find as we read that our confidence in 
the new Indian policy steadily increases. The more the working of it can be 
kept before the people, the more certainly there will be that no future 
administration will be allowed or be willing to take any step backward, 
and Mr. Colyer, therefore, has it in his power to be a national benefactor. 
What he writes is not, however, very well written. 

The poetry of the October Putnam's hardly needs mention. Mr. 
Cranch’s “ Dream of Pilate’s Wife” takes its place with the mass of poetry 
founded on Bible scenes and incidents ; there is next to none of it that ever 
gets much above smooth mediocrity. It would be worth the while of some of 
the men of ability who occupy themselves with the attempt to make poetry 
out of Biblical passages to study the works of the very few men who 
have had any success in that way and to see how much of their best work 
is utterly disconnected with their nominal theme, and how very little has 
any closeness of connection with it. We are sorry to find Mr. J. T. 
McKay “dropping into poetry” in “The Charge at Valley Maloy ”’—one 
of those pieces of poetry the goodness of which blinds the maker of them 
to the badness of them ; and so he is led on, having as much vocation for 
poetry as Monsieur Jourdain himself. “ Fallen Angels” is by Mrs. J. J. 
Piatt, who seems determined to wrap up her thoughts in obscurity of 
expression, which is what absolutely no great poet ever did. A poet, that 
is to say, one at least of the great ones—after his poetical days were done— 
riddled in rhyme ; but the rule holds that obscurity is either affectation or 
some less blamable form of weakness. The criticism of “ Literature at 
Home” is varied rather than copious, and is not so good as it used to be. 
The department of “Art and Literature Abroad” is, on the other hand, 
somewhat better ; but it is still very dry and scrappy, and must, we should 
hope, be a grief to the readers of the magazine. : 

Mr. De Forest, without forsaking the field in which he has made a 
decided success as a magazine writer—the field which he explored to such 
good purpose when he was among our white and colored brethren—has 
latterly joined to it a field out of which, we should say, he is not going to 
get any adequate reward for his labor in cultivating it. To our thinking, 
he gives no sign of ability to work to great advantage in the supernatu- 
ral and fantastical, for which suddenly—so far as we know—he has devel- 
oped so strong an affection ; and the mixture of the two elements spoils the 
completeness of his later works, although it certainly does not destroy their 
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interest, for his hand retains all its cunning in the portraiture of Southern 
life. Southern white men, in particular, he sketches, as we have often Said, 
with great spirit and correctness; no one with more correctness, except 
the author of “ Inside: a Chronicle of Secession,” who, we think, has come 
as near doing “the American novel”—nearer, in fact—than any of the 
better-known writers who have attempted it. Not, for that matter, that 
he has really made a novel, strictly speaking, at all. But some aspects of 
American Southern life, and some types of Southern character, he has 
done most remarkably well. Next-+to him, as we think, comes Mr. De 
Forest, who is indeed his equal, if not his superior, in the portraiture 
of the negro, though this latter figure got very much less of the attention of 
either writer than one would think might be well for their readers 
and well for their own reputations. But the ghosts, and beli-ringings, 
and spirit-drummers, and Oriental fables in which Mr. De Forest has 
been dealing for a year or so, are always so much alloy in his works not 
worth his or any one’s attention, and, worse for him, not distracting any- 
body’s attention except his own. The ghost in “Lieutenant Barber's 
Ghost Story,” in this number of J/arper’s, is really of no possible use to 
the author, whose work is done when he has given us the lieutenant and 
old Mr. Marshall. To be sure, Mr. De Forest habitually explains away 
his mysteries when he comes to make an end, but that would seem to show 
that he is one of the writers who ought to leave ghosts alone. In the 
Atlantic for this month, his “City of Brass” is another example of his 
new and inferior work. The reconstruction policy of Congress, the proha- 
ble future of the negro, and the fate that is in store for the country, are 
treated of under cover of an Oriental allegory—a somewhat blind and 
incoherent Arabian Nights tale. There are some clever things in it, of 
course, but for Mr. De Forest to write it seems a waste of power. 

The illustrated papers in Z/arper’s are an article on Brazil, which 
every one who reads will seem to himself to remember as very many years 
old, and like a thousand others that he has read; an article on “The 
Woodcock ;” a good description of the Helderbergs, which are the little 
known range of mountains which cross this State from east to west, begin- 
ning near the Hudson, and ending beyond Niagara; and, fourth, some 
Border reminiscences by R. B. Marcy, U.S.A. This last is quite amusing, 
and will help any one who reads it to understand both the Indian and the 
West Pointer. There are more chapters of “The New Timothy,” of Mrs. 
Craik’s “ Brave Lady,” and of Mr. McCarthy’s “ My Enemy’s Daughter,” 
while there are a couple of love stories, very filling, of the kind that the 
Messrs. Harper might almost take out a patent for. There is, however, 
not much harm in them usually ; self-sacrifice when young men are in the 
ease is not a virtue, let us be thankful, that we need fear to find many 
sensible young ladies actually practising for the benefit of light, frivolous 
girls with doll-like faces whom the sensible ones’ blinded lovers are apt to 
prefer. One might fear to say what one thinks of the probable attractive- 
ness in face and form and manner of the ladies who prepare these little 
fables for I/arper’s. The pink-faced, doll-like girls have a right to be 
heard, however; and till they appear in their own defence it is no more 
than just to presume that there is no self-sacrifice in these affairs, the real 
truth being that the instances are very few in which the grave Marians 
really do themselves put the sour grapes up so far above their heads in 
order that the flighty Millicents should enjoy them in their graceful, 
lazy way. ; 

Mr. Curtis, in the “ Easy Chair,” talks about the Byron case, and seems 
to be decidedly of opinion that his lordship was quite capable of committing 
the crime laid to his charge, and thinks it most probable, too, that the 
charge is literally true. So much evidence is daily coming out, however, 
that no,one is called upon to make up his mind just yet, though we are 
very near it ourselves. The Oxford-Harvard boat-race also gets a word 
from Mr. Curtis, and so does the Massachusetts nose-pulling, which latter 
is treated of very well. 

The last number of Hours at Home seems to be better than any of its 
predecessors ; and the magazine steadily gains in capacity to fill the place 
for which it is designed—that of a magazine which, without being strictly 
religious, or at all hortatory in any way, shall furnish suitable secular 
reading for all the intelligent members of religiously regulated families. 
This number begins with a very sensible article on “Trades Unions and 
Strikes,” which would do good service if widely distributed among both 
workmen and masters. A point is made by Dr. Hunt, its author, which 
we do not remember to have seen made before, and to which we take 
pleasure in calling the attention of General Butler, General Cary, Senator 
Sprague, and some other gentlemen whom perhaps we can thus save some 
labor. Dr. Hunt temarks that the eight-hour question, which is over- 
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tasking the brains of so many statesmen, is really of very little importance 
in comparison with the noise it makes. An eight-hour law is really the 
demand of only a very few trades, and they neither the most numerous 
nor the most influential classes of workingmen. The whole article is, as 


we have said, a sensible one, though it is of course but rudimentary. 


Dr. E. H. Gillette contributes an article which should get some of the 
attention of bibliographers and critics. He says that some months since, 
while he was examining some London booksellers’ catalogues with a view 
of making purchases for the Union Theological Seminary of this city, he 
observed the titles of a “lot” of pamphlets, some of which he knew to be 
valuable, and which he therefore bought. Among the tracts lumped 
under the head of “etc.” Doctor Gillette found a pamphlet which had this 
for its title-page: “ A Reply to the Answer (Printed by his Majesty’s com- 
mand at Oxford) to a Printed Booke Intituled Observations upon some of 
His Majesties Jate Answers and Expresses. By J. M.”—and this he believes 
to be a work of Milton’s. It is of date 1642, and contains 46 closely printed 
quarto pages. Another treatise, entitled “ A Soveraigne Salve to Cure the 
Blind, or a Vindication of the Power and Priviledges claim’d or executed 
by the Lords and Commons in Parliament from the Calumnies and Slanders 
of Men, whose eyes (their Conscience being before blinded) ignorance or 
malice hath hoodwinckt, wherein the fallacie and falsity of the Anti-parlia- 
mentary party is discovered, their plots for introducing Popery into the 
CHURCH, and Tyranny into the STaTE are manifested; the pretended 
fears of danger from Separatists, Brownists, ete., blowne away, And a right 
way proposed for the advancing the just Honour of the King, the due 
reverence of the clergy, the Rights and Liberty of the people, and the 
renewing a GOLDEN AGE.” by “J. M., Esquire,” was also found. This 
pamphlet, too, is a quarto, and is of date 1643, and has 42 pages. 

Other meritorious articles in How7s at Home are Mr. Johnson’s laudatory 
account of Ahmed Agha, the brave and faithful Consular Guard in Syria, 
whom che churches ought to reward, for they seem to be in debt to him, 
to say nothing of their wanting more like him; “Tommy” is a brief 
sketch of a truculent hater of boys—a writer whom we hope to meet 
again; “The Great Fire in New York” is from the recently published 
“ «eminiscences” of Colonel Hamilton; the author of “ Mary Powell” 
contributes one more chapter of “Compton Friars ;’ Mr. R. H. Stoddard 
has “ A Chinese Love Song.” “ Marion Harland” and Professor Porter go 
on with their “Sunnybank Papers” and “ Books and Reading ;’ Miss 
Maria Mitchell describes the late eclipse ; and there are a score or two 
more of pages equally well filled. 

Next after the “City of Brass,” in the Atlantic, comes Mr. Giles’s 
“Egotist in Life,” which will not easily be read, and next after that is an 
article of the merits of which we can hardly judge, which discusses 
“Parlor Singing.” The writer seems to be one of the rare persons who 
know how to sing with whom an uncultivated singer can at all agree as 
to what is good in the way of songs to sing. Very good indeed for a 
light article is “ Hunting in England,” the writer of which must himself, 
one would say, have a strong liking for the chase. Not so much is to be 
said in praise of “German Songs and a few other Matters,” which would 
be all the better if the other matters had been left out—at least, so far as 
concerns the dramatic setting for the remarks about the songs. There is, 
however, more than one touch of humor that is pleasing. “The Brick 
Moon,” by Mr. Hale, is yet to go on; so far we find it unintelligible and a 
weariness to the flesh—a charge not to be brought against most of its 
author’s stories. But good again is “The Pennsylvania Dutch,” which, 
by the way, readers of “ The Foe in the Household” may be very glad to 
read, as it describes very fully the Mennonites who have puzzled some 
readers ; and good, too, in some particulars is “ Wettstein.” “Garibaldi” 
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and “An August Pastoral,” which are both in verse, we are not going to | 


praise ; but “ At Rydal” might be praised, comparatively at all events. 
The heavy articles of the number are “The Inerease of Human Life,” by 
Dr. Jarvis, and “The Earthquakes of the American Continent,” by Mr. 
Shaler, both writers who are authorities in their respective branches of 
science. 

An article by Karl Blind, on “The Democratic Movement in France, 
is about as noticeable as anything in Lippincott’s Magazine ; but we do 


” 


not know that there is much in it that isnew. Mr. Blind, like every other | 


politician of his school, of course lives in constant expectation of severe 


political convulsions in Europe. One would hardly like to say of the | 


school in question that it is for ever in the position of the boy who cried 
Wolf, but certainly most people believe what it predicts only after the 
predictions have come to pass, and are not much to blame for their tend- 
ency to unbelief. Mr. Blind, however, talks with a good degree of mode- 


| terly is not satisfied, it ought to be. 
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ration, and this time his talk is about the recent increase in the numbers 
of French Liberal newspapers; about the fact that it is the ignorant 
districts of France, and those alone, that are Imperialist; about the 
army~ about the expenses of the court, and various 
other matters. Rather a readable little piece in this number of the 
magazine is Mr. George Jones's “Dick Libby.” As Mr. Jones has 
for many years been a navy chaplain, and has gone with the flag 
to almost every quarter of the globe, he might give a good many 
reminiscences fully as interesting as these concerning the old quarter 
master and his vagaries. “The Freedman and his Future” is by Mr 
George Fitzhugh, a Virginian, who writes kindly about the negro, but 
rather like a benevolent master than like any kind of a sociologist. It is 
written, we fear Mr. Fitzhugh will find, that the negro is not to 
semi-masters, as in some patriarchal age, 


attitude of the 


be 
cared for by good-natured 
but that he is to work out his own 
Mr. Frank Thurber makes some rather graceful verses, and “ What 
I saw of the Suez Canal” is not without value, but is not clear enough 
Geographical writing, unaccompanied by maps, cannot be made too clear- 
cannot be made clear enough, unless by a person who is more of a 
natural-born geographer and has a more pictorial eye than Mr. Grubb. 
The leading article in the Catholic World is entitled “ An Imaginary 
Contradiction,” and is devoted to defending Father Hecker, of the Paul 
ists, against the charge of contradicting himself—he being now a Roman 
Catholic—when, in his “ Aspirations of Nature "—written, we suppose, 
before his conversion—he says this: “ Endowed with reason, man has no 
right to surrender his judgment ; endowed with free will, man has no right 
Reason and free will constitute man a responsible 
Now, says in 


salvation or to perish away. 


to yield up his liberty. 
being, and he has no right to abdicate his independence.” 
effect the Christian Quarterly, Roman Catholicism compels every good 
member of its communion to submit his reason and will to the absolute 
authority of the Church. Father Hecker then says Yes today, while 
yesterday he said No, point-blank ; contradicts himself, and so forth. But 
the entirely imaginary character of this contradiction wil at once appear, 
says the Catholic World, if we stop but a moment and consider that Father 
Hecker, when he said independence, clearly must have meant independence 
of merely human interference. But the voice of the Church is the voice of 
God. The contradiction vanishes, then. The answer is certainly plenty 
good enough for the argumentum ad hominem, and if the Christian Quar- 
There is nothing, we believe, in the 
October number of the magazine that calls for special mention, unless we 
are to speak of the good sense of several of the short book-notices that fol- 
low the first one or two. The second one declares that “altogether the 
wittiest of English writers” is Mr. T. W. M. Marshall, of Baltimore, The 
magazine is still valuable chiefly to those Romanist laymen who are apt 
to be involved in controversies with their Protestant neighbors, and are 
willing to take more or less heat with their light. Occasionally, however, 
there is a solid article on some historico-religious or historico-ecclesiastical 
question ; and almost every number has a specimen of argumentation that, 
as mere reasoning, is agreeable, if only by contrast with the slip-slop of 
most of the argumentation carried on by the polemical press. Also, one 
may occasionally get a glimpse of the foreign Romanist world ; but there 
is no systematic provision for giving regularly a full view of this gene- 
rally interesting field ; and perhaps more judgment and tact than is often 
available would be required for such work ; and, after all, most probably 
it would be the general reader who would care most for it. 
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RITICAL AND SOCIAL ESSAYS. Re- 
printed from the Nation, and supplying in some 
measure the first two volumes of that sr, which are now 
obtainable only with difficulty. Cloth 123 12mo, price $1 50. 


Sent id on receipt of price. Address PUBLISHER 
OF THE" NATION,” Box 613, New York City. 
i. ae oe ee 





What is Said of 


PUTNAM’S MACAZINE. 





The success of Putnam demonstrates anew the truth of 
the saying that there is always plenty of room in the upper 
tiers of the literary edifice.— Portland Press. 

The publishers of Putnam do not aim to be “ sensa. 
tional,” but rather to fill every number with articles of 
lively interest and solid worth.—Middletown Mercury. 

Altogether, Putnam goes far towards meeting our idea 
of a popular magazine—keeping constantly on fresh, inter- 
esting themes, and free from that pedantic dulness so 
often affected by magazines which would like to be con- 
sidered profound.— Cleveland Leader. 

Putnam's still keeps the lead of all the magazines in 
point of time, and falls behind none in variety of its con- 
tents.—EHvening Post, N. Y. 

Putnam's for October is an unusually good number-- 
combining this month with its wonted solidity much that 
is lively and gossipy.—Hvening Mail, N. Y. 

The new Putnam is an established institution, and the 
literary public expect much of it, with good reason, we 
think.—Syracuse Journal. 


New Subscribers for 1870 who send in their subscriptions 
before November 1 will receive the last two numbers of 
this year gratis. 

SPECIMEN NumBers Sent FREE ON REcEIPT OF Postace. 


Cc. P. PUTNAM & SON, Publishers, 
661 Broadway, N. Y. 





NEW AND ATTRACTIVE BOOKS TO BE PUB- 
LISHED IN OCTOBER. 
I. 
Now Reavy, Mr. Bryant's New Voiume, 


Letters from the East. 
By Wriu1am CULLEN Bryant. 
BEND, GHOT, QUITE. 8. oo ccce ccd secseccses $1 50. 
Il, 


On the Edge of the Storm. 
By the Author of “* Mlle. Mori.” 
12mo, extra cloth, with Frontispiece, $1 75. 

“This book is altogether a delightful one, showin at 
knowledge, a rare power of writing, and a far — raise 
mastery over form and detail.” Mall Gazet 

III. 


READY OcTOBER 10, A CAPITAL NEw Book. 


Christopher Kenrick: 
HIS LIFE AND ADVENTURES. 


By Joszrn Harton, Author of “ The Tallants of Barton.” 
1 vol. 12mo, cloth, $1 75. 


IV. 
OcToBER 15. 


Pror. ScHELE DE VERE’s PorpuLaR SCIENCE 


SERIES, 
Wonders of the Deep. 
By Prof. M. ScHELE DE VERE. 
v. 


Admiral Farragut’s Cruise in 


European Waters. 
Popular Edition, in cheaper form, with 40 fine Illustrations 
by THos. Nast, GRANVILLE Perkins, and A. W. 
WaRREN. 


One handsome volume 8vo, $3 50. 





*,* For Catalogues of other new and valuable Books 
address 


c. P. PUTNAM & SON, Publishers, 
61 Broadway, New York. 
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- NEW BOOKS 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 
CEORCE ROUTLEDCE & SONS, 
416 BrooME STREET, NEW YorK. 


The Crust and the Cake. 


The New Novel by the author of, and uniform with, ‘* The 
Occupations of a Retired Life.” Crown 8vo, extra 
cloth, price $1 75; paper covers, $1. 

“The Occupations of a Retired Life’ has been one of 
the most successful books published for several years. It 
has passed through several editions, and has been very 
generally noticed by the press of both countries. Of its 
author, Edward Garrett, the London Atheneum says: 
* Whoever this author may be, he is worthy of a criticism 
which few critics have the good luck to be able to pro- 
nounce more than once or twice in a lifetime.” The pub- 
lishers have reason to believe that ** The Crust and the 
Cake” will be, if possible, even more successful than its 
predecessor. 


Uniform with the above. 


Forgotten by the World. 


The New Novel by the Author of “ Hester Kirton." etc., 
and uniform with * The Occupations of a Retired 
Life.” Crown 8vo, cloth, price $2; paper covers, $1 50. 

New Editions of the Staves Works, uniform with the 

above: 


ANNALS OF A QUIET NEIGHBORHOOD. 
woo Macponatp, LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, 


THE SEABOARD PARISH: A Sequel to 
“Annals of a Quiet Neighborhood.” Crown 8vo, 
cloth, $1 75; paper covers, $1. 


THE OCCUPATIONS OF A RETIRED LIFE. 
By Epwarp Garrett. Crown 8yo, cloth, $1 75; 
paper covers, $1. 


Uniform with ‘* Good Society.” 


OURSELVES. 


A Series of Essays on Women. By Exizaseta Lynn 
Linton. 12mo, printed on fine paper, extra cloth, 
price $1 75. 

“One of the justest and most incisive series of articles 
we have seen since the Saturday Review opened the new 
chapter of female faults. The writer follows the same 
role, and one but logically discusses her propositions 
in a way that shows that she has studied actual life, and 
has a right to write as she does.” — Border Advertiser. 


The Cirl’s Own Treasury. 


Specially designed for the Amusement and Instruction of 
Young Ladies. Profusely illustrated. 500 
crown 8vo, extra cloth, elegantly gilt, price $2 50. 
“The Girl's Own Treasury” will be found varied and 
interesting, a book of refined occupation and clevated 
thought, and a companion that the most sensitive and 
cautious parent ag? place in the hands of a girl with _ 
fect confidence in its capacity to amuse, instruct, refine, 
and encourage in nearly iy useful pursuit and elegant 
recreation, both in and out of doors, throughout the year. 





A NEW BOOK OF ADVENTURE FOR BOYS. 


Fred and the Corillas. 
By THOMAS MILLER. 
With eight illustrations. 16mo, cloth, price $1 50. 





In 16mo, extra cloth, full gilt side and back, with beauti- 
fully colored illustrations, price $1 50, 


Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. 
IN WORDS OF ONE SYLLABLE. 


The new one-syllable book by Mrs. Mary Godolphin, the 

ya ae sg of monosyllabic literature, and author of the 

following works, new editions of which are also now 

ready, uniform with the above in size and price: 
ROBINSON CRUSOE, in Words of One Syllable. 

, a FAMILY ROBINSON, in Words of One Syl- 

able. 


EVENINGS AT HOME, in Words of One Syllable. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“We could not name at this moment a book better de- 
serving to be given to young readers, or to be used in pri- 
mary schools, either as a text-book or as a prize for excel- 
lence. It is remarkable for avoiding a great stumbling- 
block of most writers for children—not polysyllabic words, 
as such, but words too big for the —= dressed, which 
are apt to be at once long and derived classical rather 

from Saxon roots."’— Nation. 

“ No prettier books bay eed mony vag ang readers 
than those bel to this series,"—New York 

~* The rendering of these books into menosyllabic 
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lish—and it is done here very pop sents at 
once a curiosity in language, and highly valuable reading 
matter of a neat, wholesome character for children.”’— 
Chrisiian Advocate. 


—_—__— 


A SCHOLARLY WORK. 


HOMER’S ILIAD, 
IN ENGLISH RHYMED VERSE. 
By CHARLES MERIVALE, B.D., D.C.L. 
In two vols, 8vo, extra cloth, gilt top, price $8. 


“Such critics as, for fault-finding’s sake, might rejoice 
to spy a crevice in the joints of Dr. Merivale’s harness as 
concerns scholarship, will have poor sport enough in this 
field. As one would expect, he is conversant with the best 
commentaries, and rarely, if ever, fails to give the most 
generally accepted rendering of a hard passage, and to 

ve it distinctly and unambiguously."—From an ex- 
faustive notice in the Saturday Hesloe, May 1, 1869. 





*,* Any of the above works will be sent by mail, post- 
age paid, to any address in the United States, on receipt 
of price by the publishers, 


CGCEORCE ROUTLEDCE & SONS, 


416 Broome Street, New York. 





Just Reapy. 


Essays on Political Economy, 
BY THE LATE 
M. Frederic Bastiat, 
Member of the Institute of France. 


PART I. SOPHISMS OF PROTECTION—First Series. 
PART II. SOPHISMS OF PROTECTION—Second “ 
PART III. SPOLIATION AND LAW. 

PART IV. CAPITAL AND INTEREST. 





TRANSLATED FROM THE PARIS EDITION OF 1868, 





The publishers of this translation from the works of the 
late M. Bastiat believe that the time has come when the 
reading public are prepared to give a more thoughtful 
attention to the discussions of economical questions than 
they were able to give during the war and the subsequent 
political struggle on Reconstruction. 

The organization of leagues in various parts of the 
country having for their object the promotion of econom- 
ical science and the readjustment of our system of taxa- 
tion; the numerous public meetings and conventions now 
holding both East and West; and the increasing public 
interest in the question of Protection and Free-trade, 


manifested by the protracted session of the Committee of 
Ways and Means of the National House of Representa- 


tives during the present summer vacation, are evidences 
of a demand for information which it is the purpose of 
this publication, in part, to supply. 

Among the advocates of commercial freedom, no writer 
holds a higher place than Bastiat. His ‘* Sophismes Econ- 
omiques"’ are probably the most exact reductio ad absur- 
dum that has ever been applied to the fallacies of Protec- 
tion in an language. 

This volume is the first complete English translation of 
these essays that has been ey to the public. Three- 
fourths of the volume consists of the Sophisms; the 
remainder is made up of Bastiat's Essays on “ Spoliation 
and Law,” and ‘Capital and Interest.’ The latter will 
be found a very timely answer to the arguments which are 
rife in certain quarters, implying that interest for the use 
- — is a species of injustice and oppression upon 
abor. 

The translation is accompanied by an original preface 
by HORACE WHITE, Esq., Editor of the Chicago 


ribune. 
The book is printed on tinted paper, and makes a 12mo 
volume of over 400 pages. Price $2. 
For sale by all booksellers, or sent free by mail on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 
THE WESTERN NEWS COMPANY, 
121 and 123 State Street, Chicago. 
Eastern Trade supplied by the 


AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 
NEW YORK. 


The American Freemason 


Is the only thoroughly independent Masonic paper in 
America. It advocates the reforms which have become 
necessary in the Masonic Fraternity, and vindicates the 
rights of the brethren in their Lodges—rights which, by 
our Grand Lodges, in their subserviency to high-degree 
doctrines, have been violated until, to the present genera- 
tion, they are almost unknown. Sixteen quarto pages 





monthly fer only One Dollar per annum, Address the | 


Editor, 
J. FLETCHER BRENNAN, 
114 Main Street, Cincinnati, O. 
rms yr , 6 
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INBROD. 


By GEORGE MAC DONALD. 


Cne handsome 12mo vol., cloth, price $1 75. 


George Mac Ponald has a great reputation both in Eng- 
land and America. 


DAVID ELCINBROD 


was first published in London in January, 1868, and to this 
day commands the attention of all theughtful readers 


In our “ Circulating Library,” it is the favorite of all his 
books. 

The London Review says: ** David Elginbrod is a grand 
old Scotch peasant—a man in heart and soul and life—wp- 
right as one of the pines outside his lowly door, and, like 
that pine, aspiring to heaven. Across his path comes a 
young —e man, who grows to be as one of his family 
Th's youth, as private tutor, travels south, and sees David 
no more; but he carries with him into his English home 
the remembrance of the brave Highland hearth-side. With 
his after experience is interwoven a phase of mystery and 
biology. the peculiar feature of the story.” 


LORINC, Publisher, 
Boston. 





Florence Marryat’s Novel. 
PRICE 75 CENTS. 


VERONIQUE: 


A ROMANCE. 


* Man's love is of man’s life—a thing apart: 
‘Tis woman's whole existence."’—BrRron. 





Florence Marryat, a daughter of the great novelist, is 
now well known to the reading world. In England ard 
America, she has won great popularity, and a new novel 
from her is eagerly sought after by thousands of readers. 

Miss Marryat possesses great talent and great power of 
expression ; power to picture to our minds the conceptions 
which occupy her own. Her style is graphic, nervous, 
vital. Added to these merits is the still greater one of 
progressiveness. She never stands still; every step is an 
advance, every succeeding story better than the last. 


LORINCG, Publisher, 


Boston. 





AMERICAN SERIES OF TEXT-BOOKS. 
Edited by D. H. Crurtrenpen, A.M., author of “ The 


Rhetorical Grammar,” “The Philosophy of Language,’ 
cte., and Professor in Teachers’ Institutes. 


ARITHMETICS. 
The Arithmetical works consist of 
THE YOUNG PUPIL’S ARITHMETIC, or Partial First 
Course. Price 25 cents. 
THE SYNTHETIC AND OBJECTIVE ARITHMETIC, 
or Complete First Course. Price 60 cents. 
ARITHMETIC. 


THE SUBJECTIVE AND ANALYTIC 
A Complete Second Course. Boards, $1; cloth, $1 25. 
THE INSTITUTES OF ARITHMETIC, Containing 
Methods of Teaching. 


In PREss: 

THE FIRST COURSE LANGUAGE, This work is 
Objective and Synthetic. 75 cents. 

THE SECOND COURSE LANGUAGE; or, Tue Pat- 
LosoPHny oF LaneuaGE. This work is Subjective and 
ry om (Now Ready.) Cloth, $1 25; extra bound, 

1 530. 


These books have received the highest commendations 
of Instructors in all parts of the country, and been en- 
dorsed by Teachers’ Institutes in different States. 

The Arithmetics have been adDpted by the Board of 
Education of the City of New York. 

Favorable terms for introduction. Correspondence in- 
vited 


Specimen copies sent, postage paid, on receipt of price. 
For sale by Booksellers generally. 


J. M. BRADSTREET & SON, 
Publishers, 18 Beckman Street, New York. 


The Phrenological Jou rnal 


FOR OCTOBER 
CONTAINS: 
George W. Childs, Philip Phillips, John A. Roebling, 
George L. Miller. Salem Witchcraft, Our Convicts— 
what shall be done with them’ A New Method of Warm- 





| ing Houses. The Chinese Question ; Shall we have * Ce- 


lestial” Laborers? The Tiger, etc., with illustrations. 
Only 30 cents, or $3. a year. Newsmen have it. Address 
Ss. R. WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New Yerk. 
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George Eliot’s Novels. 
HARPER’S LIBRARY EDITION. 
ILLUSTRATED. 
12mo, Morocco Cloth, 
SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS A VOLUME. 


Vout. I. ADAM BEDE. (Now Ready.) 
Il, THE MILL ON THE FLOSS. (Now Ready.) 
il, FELIX HOLT. (Now Ready.) 
IV. ROMOLA. (Jn Press.) 
V. SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE anp SILAS 
MARNER. (Jn Press.) 


“George Eliot's * novels belong to the enduring litera- 
tnre of the country—durable not for the fashionableness 
of its pattern, but for the texture of its stuff.—Avaminer. 

Few women—no living woman, indeed—have so much 
strength as ‘George Eliot,’ and, more than that, she 
never allows it to degenerate into coarseness. With all 
her so-called ** masculine ’’ vigor, she has a female tender- 
ness, which is nowhere shown more plainly than in her 
description of chjldren.—Boston Transcript. 

It was once said of a very charming and high-minded 
woman that to know her was in itself a liberal education ; 
and we are inclined to set an almost equally high value on 
an acquaintance with the writings of ‘*George Eliot.”— 
London Review. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 
NEW YORK. 

*,* Harrer & Brotuers will send either of the above 
volumes to any part of the United States, postage pre- 
paid, on am receipt of 75 cents. 


WEBSTER’S 
Unabridged Dictionary. 


3,000 Engravings. 1,840 pp. 4to; trade price, $12. 
10,000 Words and Meanings not in other Dictionaries. 





**In this country [England] as well as that which gave 
it birth, it is now generally admitted to be the best. In 
the coplousne ss of its Vocabulary, and in the clearness 
and accurate correctness of its Definitions, it has no rival 
—and it is in these points the value of a Dictionary con- 
sists..\—London Bookseller, and Handbook of British and 
For. Lit., June, 1869. 


“Snperior in most respects to any other English Dic- 
tionary known to me."’—/ion. Geo. P. Marsh. 


“One of my daily companions. My testimonial to its 
erudition, the accuracy of its definitions, and the vast 
etymological research by which it has been enriched 
through the labors recently bestowed upon it, can hardly 
be of much value, sustained as the book is in world-wide 
reputation by so general an approbation; but I have no 
hesitation in thus expressing my sense of its merits.” 
John L. Motley, the Historian, and now Minister at the 
Court of St. James, 1868. 


PUBLISHED BY 
Cc. & C. MERRIAM, 


Springfield, Mass. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 
ALSO, NOW PUBLISHED, 


Webster’s National Pictorial Dic- 
tionary. 
1,040 pp. 8vo, 600 Er ngravings ; trade Price, . 


BACK NUMBERS O OF THE NATION. 


The following iciiiaies of the the Nation are desired by the 
Publisher, and if sent to his address within a week will be 
yaid for at the rate of twenty-five cents for each number of 
Mol. I., and fifteen cents for the rest: 


83. 
Vol. VIL. 192. 
*,* The Publisher offers for sale complete sets of the 
Nation (eight volumes), unbound, for $26; bound, for $42; 
transportation not included. He will purchase a complete 
set of Vol. I. on reasonable terme. 











TO BOOK ACENTS. 


N. TIBBALS & CO. have added to their extensive 
trade in Sunday-school, Theological, and Miscellaneous 
Books the Subscription business. 

We have one book which will contain several hundred 
first-clase engravings, and will be the best book for Agents 
yet published. Be sure and not engage until you see our 
circular and prospectus. Ready Sept. 1. 

N. TIBBALS & CO., 
387 Park Row, New York. 


The Nation. 
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J. SAB ; N & so N S, 
84 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK, 
Keep on hand a large and well-assorted stock of 


ENCLISH AND AMERICAN BOOKS. 

They give especial attention to Finely INustrated Works, 
Fine and Choice Editions. Also, Books relating to 
America. 

They publish monthly the AMERICAN BIBLIOPO- 
LIST, a journal devoted to Notes, Queries, and general 
information concerning Books; containing also a Cata- 
logue. 

They are prepared to import English, French, and 
German Books. Orders will be promptly attended to. 

J. SABIN & SONS would cali the attention of Book- 
sellers and Publishers to the AMERICAN BIBLIOPO- 
LIST as a medium for advertisements. It has a large cir- 
culation among Bookmen, Public Libraries, and Book- 
sellers. The rates are lower than in any periodical of the 
kind. Subscription, $1 per annum. 


Coal, Iron, and Oil; 


OR, 


THE PRACTICAL AMERICAN MINER. 
A PLAIN AND POPULAR WORK ON 


OUR MINES AND MINERAL RESOURCES, 
And a Text-Book or Guide to their Economical Develop- 
ment. 

WITH NUMEROUS MAPS AND ENGRAVINGS. 
By Samvet Harris Dappow and BENJAMIN BANNAN. 
1 vol. 8vo, cloth, $7 50. 

This great work on our mineral resources, by Daddow 
and Bannan, we learn, is the only work published in = 
United States containing a description of ventilating b 
the fan, which is the safest and cheapest mode of venti- 
lating mines. This work contains pages octavo, and 
upward of 200 Maps and Engravings. The London Minin 

ournal—good authority— - they have no single vol- 
ume equal to it in England. The ‘“ Avondale horror” 
oy 3 such a work at this time very valuable. It is for 
sale by 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher, 
23 Murray St. and 27 Warren St., New York. 
*,* Copies sent free by mail on receipt of price. 














Now Reapy, 
Price reduced from $20 to $14, 


Milman’s Latin Christianity. 


A very handsome edition, 8 vols. crown 8vo, $14. 
UNIFORM WITH OUR 


Milman’s Christianity, 
3 vols., $5 25 (reduced from $6 75), 
AND 


Milman’s History of the Jews. 
3 vols., $5 25 (reduced from $6 75). 
WIDDLETON, Publisher, 

27 Howard Street, New York. 
For sale at principal Bookstores. 


RAPID SALE! 
25,000 ALREADY IN USE. 


The Demand Increasing. 


THE CHORAL TRIBUTE! 


BY L. 0. EMERSON. 


Choristers and Singers unanimously agree that it sur- 
passes all other works of Church Music by this popular 
author. 

(Until November 1—Clergymen, Choristers, and Teachers 
who have not yet examined this valuable work, will be 
supplied with a single copy at $1 25—postage paid.) 

Price $1 50; $13 50 per dozen. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
__©.H. DITSON & CO., New York. 


BANGS, MERWIN & COQO., 
604 AND 606 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
We are holding Regular Sales of 
Books, Autographs,Coins, Engravings, 
and Literary Property of 
all Descriptions, 
For the disposal of which our experience, acquaintance 
with buyers, and convenient location offer the very best 
advantages. Consignments solicited. 











The Suburban | Home School, first-class, New 
Haven, Conn. Rey. Dr. SHEARS, Rector. See Circulars. 





“aia nd Old Books. 


DAVID G. FRANCIS (formerly C. S. Francis & Co.), 
8 Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York, keeps constantly 
for sale an extensive Stock of New and Second-hand 
Books in various departments of Literature. 

Catalogues, issued from time to time, will be forwarded 
FREE to any address. 





““Amer. School Inst."” Founded 1855, 
Is a reliable and practical Educational Bureau, 
To aid those who want well-qualified Teachers ; 
To represent Teachers who seck positions ; 
To give parents information of good Schools; 
To sell, rent, and exchange School Properties. 

Fourteen years have proved it efficient in securing “ Tor 
RIGHT TEACHER FOR THE RIGHT PLACE.” J. W. SCHER- 
MERHORN, A.M., Actuary, 14 Bond Street, New York. 


~ HARVARD ) COLLECE. 


University Courses o of Instruction for 
869-70. 


Two systematic courses of instruction will be given dur- 
ing the academic year 1869-70, to graduates, teachers, and 
other competent persons (men or women). There will be 
no examination for admission. Residence in Cambridge 
is not necessary. 


Course in Philosophy. 

1. “John Locke and the Philosophy of the XVIIth Cen- 
tury.” Prof. Francis Bowen. 

2. “The Positive Philosophy.” John Fiske, Esq. 

8. “* British Logicians.”’ Charles 8. Peirce, Esq. 

4. “ Theism, Pantheism, and Atheism.” Prof. ‘rederick 
Hi. Hedge. 

5. “Kant. * J. Elliot Cabot, “5 

6. “ The ~— History of ‘the Intellect.” Ralph Wal- 
do Emerson, > 

7. “Stoicism.” Prof. George P. Fisher. 

The lessons of this course will be given on Tuesdays, 
Thursdays, and Fridays, at 3 p.m., beginning Sept. 14, 
and extending through the year—the regular vacations ex- 
cepted. 

Course in Modern Literature. 

1. “‘ Moliére and French Comedy in the XVIIth Cen- 
tury.” Prof. Ferdinand Bécher. 

2. “Early Italian and Spanish Literature.” Prof. James 
Russell Lowell. 

3. “ English Poetry of the XIIIth and XTVth Centuries.’ 
Prof. Francis J. Child. 

= Bisow = and Relations of the German Language.” 
Prof. W. D. Whitney. 

> ** Goethe and Schiller.” Prof. Elbridge J. Cutler. 

6. ‘* New Italian Literature.” William D. Howells, Esq. 

The lessons of this course will be given on Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Saturdays, at 3 p.m., beginning Sept. 
13, and extending through the year—the Yegular vacations 
except 

The fee for either course will be $150 for the whole year, 
payable $100 at the beginning of the first term, and $50 at 
the beginning of the second term. The fee for a single 
term of either course will be $100. The fee for both 
courses will be payable $135 at the beginning of the 
first term, and att the beginning of the second term. 
Persons may ations any of the partial courses 1, 2, 5, and 
6. included in the course on Philosophy, on payment of 
* for each partial course, and any of the partial ‘courses 
3, 4, and 7 (half as long as the others), on payment of $14 
for each = course. Payment will be made at the 
office of William G. Stearns, Steward, Cambridge. 

CHARLES W. ELIOT, Presideit. 


AMERICAN SILKS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Cheney Brothers. 


MACHINE TWIST, 
SEWINC SILK, 
TRAMS AND ORCANZIWES, 
FINE ORGANZINES FOR LK MIXTURE CASSI- 











FOULARDS AxD, a 
PONGEE HANDKERC ay 
SILK WARP POPLINS, 


ILK DRESS GOODS, 
BELT RIBBONS. 


SILKS FOR SPECIAL PURPOSES TO ORDER. 
AGENTS: 
EDWARD H. ARNOLD & SON, 
102 Franklin Street, New York. 


CHENEY & MILLIKEN, 
4 Otis Street, Boston. 


LEONARD BAKER & CO., 
210 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


CHASE, STEWART & CO.. 
10 and 12 German Street, Baltimore. 
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BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
59 Wax. Street, 
ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 
FOR USE IN 
THIS COUNTRY AND ABROAD. 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO., 
BANKERS, 


CORNER OF PINE AND Nassau STREETS, 
ssue CIRCULAR NOTES AND LETTERS OF CREDIT 
for TRAVELLERS, available in all the PRINCIPAL 
CITIES OF THE WORLD. 
AL80, 


TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS of mo 
EUROPE or CALIFORNIA, on favorable terme, = 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


S. CG. & C. C. WARD, 


AGENTS FOR 








BARING BROTHERS & COMPANY, 


52 Wall Street, New York. 
28 State Street, Boston. 





Insurance Scrip. 


WILLIAM C. CILMAN, 


46 Ping StrEET, New York, 


BUYS AND SELLS INSURANCE SCRIP. 


MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
BANKERS, 


30 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK, 
Isene Circular Notes and Letters of Credit for Travellers, 
available in all of Europe; also commercial credits. 
Interest allowed on deposits. 
L. P. MORTON, BURNS & CO., 
72 Old Broad Street, Lenten. 


CIBSON, BEADLESTON & CO., 
50 EXCHANGE PLACE, 
Buy and sell Gold, Governments and all other Securities. 
Make Collections at all points. 








auaw InTERest ON Durosere. 


BOWLES BROS. & CO., 

Panis, 12 rue de la Paix; New York, 19 William Street; 
Boston, 76 State Street, 

Issue BILLS ON PARIS and the UNION BANK OF LON- 

DON, in sums to suit; also, CIRCULAR LETTERS ON 
CREDIT, available in all the Cities of Europe. 

Letters to their care registered on receipt and delivery. 
AcENnTs ror “Tue Nation” In FRANCE. 





MUNROE & CO., 
AMERICAN BANKERS, 
7 Rue Scrrsz, Paris. 
JOHN MUNROE & CO., 
8 Wau. Street, New YorE, 


Issne Circular Letters of Credit for Travellers in all parts 
of Europe, etc. Exchange on Paris. 


FURSE BROTHERS & co., 
BANKERS, MERCHANTS, AND GENERAL AGENTS, 
9 Piazza DE SpaGna, Rome. 

Circular Notes and Drafts on London or Paris cashed on 
tageous terms. Works of Art, Luggage, 


and all apes of ed and cleared at very 
modera' Sa a Wine Agents. Agents for the Nation 
in the Papal 


THE ABINGDON SQUARE 


SAVINCS-BANK. 
28 Abingdon Square (Eighth Avenue, near Twelfth Street). 
Open from 10 a.m. to 3 P.m., and on Mondays and Satur- 
days from 10 a.m. to 8 P.M. 


interest, Six cent. per annum. Mone Lay coe me before 
oe ‘will daw interest from date of deposit. 











THOMAS McLELLAND, President. 


REAR de BASLE jean 


GEO. W. BRO’ Treasurer, 
WMH DAVIS. Secretary, mii 
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The most Durable Knife known. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS IN CUTL ERY, AND MADE EXCLUSIVELY BY THE 


MERIDEN CUTLERY CO., 45 Beekman St., New York. 








Hot Water has no Effect upon it. 





JAY COOKE & co., 
BANKERS, 
PHILADELPHIA, NEW YORK, AND WASHINGTON. 
Dealers in Government Securities. 
Interest allowed on Deposits. Collections made on all 
points. 
Stocks and Bonds bought and sold on Commission. 





SECURITY FROM LOSS BY ROBBERY, FIRE, OR 
ACCIDENT. 


THE FIDELITY 


insurance, Trust, and Safe Deposit Co. 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 


In their New Marble Fire-proof Building, 329 and 331 
Chestnut Street. 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000, of which $550,000 is paid. 


Receive for safe amily Bist under grasses, Coupon 
Bonds, Securities, Fami late, Coin, Deeds, and Val- 
uables of ever description. Also rent Safes in their 
Barglar-proof Vaults at $20 to $75 a year, according to 
size. Interest allowed on money deposits. Trusts of 
every kind received and weenie i 
B. BROWNE, Presr. 

ROBERT PATTERSON, Sze. and TREAS. 


WM. H. GRANT, C. E., 
(Late Superintending Engineer of New York Central Park), 
TRINITY BUILDING, 
111 Broadway, New York City. 


Designs furnished for the laying out of Parks, Ceme- 
teries, Suburban and Country Property, Hydraulic ‘Ww orks, 
etc. Surveys, yo ee Superintendence, or Consulta- 
tion, as may be desir 


PITTSBU RGH, PA. 


JOSEPH M. CAZZAM, 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 
AND 
SOLICITOR IN THE U. 


UTICA, 


AUDLEY W. CAZZAM, 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 
AND 
SOLICITOR IN THE U. 


NOVELTY IRON WORKS, 


TI and 83 Lisgrty STREET, corner Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 





. COURTS. 


N. Y. 


. COURTS. 








Plain and Ornamental Iron Work for Buildings. 


WILLARD FELT a co., 


Stationers, Printers, and Blank 


Book Manufacturers, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN FRENCH AND 
ENGLISH STATIONERY, 





DEPOT OF LAROCHE, JOUBERT, LACROIX & CO.'S | 


FANCY AND PLAIN PAPER, 
47 and 49 Liberty Street (opposite Post-office), 
NEW YORK. 


~ BISHOPTHORPE SCHOOL for Girls 


will ‘— - its second year, D. V., on the 15th of September 
next. The number of pupils, all of whom live in the 
house, is limited to thirty. French is taught by a resident 


and, so far a8 possible, made the | of | 

ie. family. Address for circulars, etc., Miss CHASE, | 
Bishopthorpe, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. — 

Mrs. Colton’s School for ‘Girls, at 

MIDDLETOWN, CONN., will reo tember 15, at 

her residence, 142 High Street. dix girle under four- 


teen will be taken into family, and receive a thorough 
education, as companions of her daughters. 








- PRAT] s ASTRAL OIL 





Columbia College, New York. 

The next Academical Year will begin on the PIRST 
MONDAY (4th) of OCTOBER. The students of the Col- 
lege will attend for matriculation on that day at 9% a.m, 

andidates for the FRESHMAN CLASS will ‘ 
themselves for examination on Friday, Oct. 1, and Satur- 
day. Oct. 2, at 10 a.m. 

pplicants for admission to advanced classes, and those 

required to be re-examined, will present themselves on 
Saturday, Oct. 2, at the same hour. 

For catalogues, and further information, apply to the 
Rev. Dr. BARNARD, President. 

HENRY DRISLER, 





Senior Professor and acting as President, 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
ITHACA, NEW YORK. 


The only business of this School is to prepare young 
gentlemen for admission to CORNELL UNIVERSITY, of 
this place. 





WM. KINNE, M.A, 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


| OFFICE, 45 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 





Cash Capital, - - - - $400,000 00 
Surplus, Ss Se 2 @& 311,512 12 
| Assets, July 1, 1869, - $711,512 12 
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B. S. WALCOTT, President. 
1. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 


“THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST.” 


STANDARD 
N BILLIARD TABLES 





AMERICA 


constructed with regard to scientific accuracy, are 
| used in all tests of skill by the best players in the country, 





and in all first-class clubs and hotels. Illustrated Cats 
logues of everything relating to Billiards sent by Mail. 


eh ae 8 8 
738 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 


XLAVE SONGS OF THE UNITED STATES 
A Unique Collection of Original Melodies—words and 
music—obtained among the negroes of the South ; preceded 
by an account of these Songs, and an Essay on the Negro 
Dialect, as observed at Port Royal, by Prof. W. F. Allen, 
of the University of Wisconsin. Cloth, 8vo, price $1 50. 
LYDORI VERGILII DE RERUM INVEN: 
TORIBUS. The last publication of the Agathynian 
Club. arn cod printed, paper cover, 8vo, price $3. 
d on recei ia ce. Address PUBLISHER 
or Ti TE os ATION,” , New York City, 
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STEM-WINDING WALTHAM WATCHES, 


These watches represent the perfection of American in- 
dustry. As they excel both in principle and finish, they 
will be guaranteed to run closer than any watch of foreign 
manufacture. An examination of our large assortment is 
respectfully solicited. 


HOWARD & CO., Jewellers and Silversmiths, 
619 Broadway, New York. 


CORHAM MANUFACTURING CO., 
PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 


STERLING SILVER WARE 
AND 
FINE ELECTRO-PLATED WARE. 

This Company, having the most extensive and complete 
Bilver-Ware Factory in the world, and employing the best 
talent in designing, modelling, and finishing, are, with the 
aid of ingenious and labor-saving machinery, enabled to 
produce in large quantities, and at the lowest prices, goods 
beautiful in design and unsurpassed in finish, the fineness 
of which they guarantee to be of sterling purity U. 8. Mint 
aseay. A certificate is issued with all articles in silver for 
the purpose of protecting purchasers trom imitations of 
their designs. 

They also continue to manufactrre their well-known and 
anrivalled Nickel-Silver Electro-Platea Ware, which will 
ast twenty-five years with ‘air everyday usage. 

Orders received from the trade only, but these goods 
may be obtained from responsible dealers everywhere. 


Trade Mark | Trade Mark 
@l@® 


for 
STERL ING. — gostAM Marg, 
We send our Illustrated Price List of 
Gorham Sterling Silver Ware 
to apy address on application. 
HOWARD & CO., Jewellers and Silversmiths, 
619 Broadway, New York. 


WALTHAM WATCHES. 


for 
Silver. | 


RECOMMENDED BY 


RAILWAY ENGINEERS, CONDUCTORS, AND EX- 
PRESSMEN, 


The most exacting class of Watch-wearers, as superior to 
all others for strength, steadiness, accuracy, and dura- 
bility. 

FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING JEWELLERS. 


AS A SETTS INSTITUT F 
vee i CAS ys! a tea and practical e Lane 
in preparation for active pursuits and the scientific profes- 
sions. Admission examinations June 7 and Sept. 30. Re- 
— : Arithmetic, so mach of Algebra as precedes Equa- 

ons of the second degree, Plane Geometry, English Gram- 
mar, and Geography. For further information address 
Prof. G. A. OSBOR! E, Secretary of the Faculty, Boston. 


CETS 
SQo 
NEW-YORK, 


2 sor 597 BROADWAY, 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 






PHILADE] PHIM: 
513 MARKETS 


BosTON; 
19 DOANE ST. 


MARVIN & CO.’S 


ALUM AND DRY PLASTER 


sn? 


FIRE 


ND BURCLAR 


SHFES 


a 
Are the most desir © » for quality, finish, and price. 





265 Broadway, New York. 
Principal Wareh 3 es: 721 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
es 108 Bank St., Cleveland, O. 


Please send or Circular. 
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COLLEGE DEPARTMENT, 


Having made arrangements with a member of the Class of 
69, Yale, to superintend the college department of their 
business, are ready to make contracts with any college, 
seminary, or literary institution for the taking of Class 
pictures and views. 

The great reputation of the firm at Yale and West Point, 
and the experience of the gentleman engaged, Dre in 
connection with the taking of 30,000 pictures and views at 
Yale College, ensure perfect satisfaction. 

The COLLEGE DEPARTMENT has been created with 
a special view to taking Class pictures; so that they pos- 
seas unequalled facilities in that line, foth as to excellence 
and despatch. They are also ready to take groups or 
views out of New York City, if ordered in sufficient num- 
bers to pay. 

All communications should be addressed to 


COLLECE DEPARTMENT, 
SARONY & CO., 
680 Broadway, N. Y. 


A Seven!per. Cent. Gold’Loan. 
$6,500,000. 


The Kansas Pacific Railway, now in succeseful operation 
from Kansas City to Sheridan, proposes to build an exten- 
sion to Denver, Colorado, The Government has granted 
Three Millions of Acres of the finest lands in Kansas and 
Colorado, which are mortgaged for the security of a loan 
of 





$6,500,000. 


This loan is ‘secured in the most effectual manner. It 
represents a road in profitable operation, and will open 
the trade of the Rocky Mountain country and connect it 
with the great markets of the East. It is considered to 
be one of the best loans in the market, 


EVEN BETTER IN SOME RESPECTS THAN 
GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 


The loan has thirty years to run, principal and interest 
payable in gold, semi-annually, seven per cent. 

The coupons will be payable semi-annually in either 
Frankfort, London, or New York, and will be free from 
Government taxation. The bonds for the present are 
sold in currency at 96, with accrued interest. 

Circulars, maps, and pamphlets sent on application. 


DABNEY, MORCAN @& CO., 
53 Exchange Place, New York. 


M. K. JESUP & CO., 
12 Pine Street, New York. 


BROTHERHEAD LIBRARY, 
129 East Seventeenth Street, near Irving Place. 


Catalogues now ready of 23.000 volumes — English. 
French, and German. New books and periodicals, foreign 
and home, constantly received. 





New York Yale School for Boys 
reopens on Monday, September 20, at 1193 Broadway, 
Rooms 12 and 13 Apollo Hall Block, Rev. H. M. Coton, 
A.M., Principal. An earnest, thorough, practical School, 

ting s from 6 to Sor business or for 
Sheffield Scientific School, West Point, Princeton, Colum- 
bia, Harvard, and especially for YALE. 











D. U. Martin, M.D., Teacher of Light 
Gymnastics and Elocution. Classes at Harvard Rooms, 
Sixth Avenue and Forty-second Street, commencing Oc- 
tober 4. Circulars at Residence, 357 Fourth Avenue. 


CHECARAY INSTITUTE, 


1527 and 1529 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
ENGLISH AND vaErG. La YOUNG LADIES AND 


Boarpixe aNnD Day Puptts, 





Will reopen on Monday, ber 20. French is the 
Language of the Family, is constan ota in the 
Institute. MADAME D’'HER , Principal. 
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The Most Successful Life Insurance 
Company of the World. 


THE 


NATIONAL 


Life Insurance Co, 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


CHARTERED BY SPECIAL ACT OF 
CONGRESS. 


CASH CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 





Branch Office - - - 


Philadelphia 


OFFICERS: 


CLARENCE H. CLARKE, Philadelphia, President. 

JAY COOKE, Philadelphia, Chairman Finance and Execu- 
tive Committee. 

HENRY D. COOKE, Washington, Vice-President. 

EMERSON W. PERT, Philadelphia, Secretary and Ac- 
tuary. 

FRANCIS G. SMITH, M.D., Philadelphia, Medical Di- 
rector. 


This Company issued, in the first YEAR of its existence, 
7,070 POLICIES, 
INSURING 
$19,250,000. 


JAY COOKE & CO., 216 Broadway, New York, Agents 
for New York and Northern New Jersey. 
J. U. ORVIS, Manager. 





The Late Improvements in the AMERICAN 
HOUSE, BOSTON, leave little to be wished for by those 
who quarter under the roof of this leading hotel. Every- 
thing fresh and nice; all improvements added, and the 
unequalled management of the past continued. 


THE LYCEUM—No. 1—contains the names, sud 
jec and terms of over two hundred of the best LEC 

URERS, MUSICIANS, and READERS of the country, 
with valuable advice to LYCEUM COMMITTEES. 

Specimen Copy sent on receipt of stamp by Jams Rep- 
PATH, Boston, Mass. 


YOUNC LADIES’ SEMINARY, 
GLEN COVE, L. L, 

Unsurpassed for its Home Privileges and Educational ad- 

vantages. Specially recommended by the Right Rev. A 

N. Littlejohn, D.D. The Fall Session, sixteen weeks 

commences September 1. For Circulars apply to 


J. R. BURWOOD, Principal. 


COLGATE & CO.’S 
FRAGRANT TOILET SOAPS. 
A variety of hiniie a of superior excel- 
lence for sale by first-class druggists 


and family and by all dealers. 
in fancy articles. 
——— 


Tur Nation Pause, 27 Ross Srager, Naw York. 




















